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TOTEMISM IN EAST AND SOUTH KIMBERLEY, 
NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA 


By PHyYLiis M. KABERRY 


Be ee ENT field work in Australia within the last six or seven years 
demands a reformulation of what does or does not constitute 
totemism. In 1911 Goldenweiser sifted the available material in 


an effect to discard inessentials and discover a constant element 
in the various beliefs and practices described as totemic. He 
showed that clan exogamy, totemic names, descent from the totem 
and religious regard could not be taken as “ invariable character- 
istics of totemism,” and that each of these traits also displayed a 
more or less striking independence in its distribution. The process 
of winnowing was instructive and a warning against unjustified 
dogmatism ; but the result left us with little more than the husk of 
a totem, something so formless and insubstantial that it might be 
anything or nothing. His definition of totemism as the “ tendency 
of social units to become associated with objects and symbols of 
emotional value” or as “ the specific socialization of emotional 
values,’’2 does little to rivet attention on that particularly intimate 
and permanent relation between man and natural species which we 
must regard as the distinguishing characteristic of the phenomenon. 


1A. A. Goldenwesier, Totemism, An Analytical Study, p. 88. 
2 Op. cit., p. 97. 
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Since then Professor Radcliffe-Brown has presented us with an 
analysis of the forces and conditions out of which totemism may 
arise, one of which is ‘‘ the dependence (of society) wholly or in part 
on natural productions for subsistence.’ The more important 
animals and plants and natural phenomena in so far as they effect 
the well being (material and spiritual) of a society tend to become 
objects of a ritual attitude. Totemism occurs when there exists a 
segmentary organization into clans, moieties or similar units, and 
when each segment acquires a special and particular relation to 
some one or more natural species.* In bringing out the intrinsic 
value that these totems possess apart from their being the objects 
of a cult, he has found a common denominator for what appears at 
first sight to be a heterogeneous medley of objects. Drawing from 
my own data in Kimberley Division, N.W. Australia, the totems 
associated with subsections, clans and moieties were such foods as 
iguana, kangaroo, emu, fish and tubers. A smaller category found 
amongst the dream totems were material artifacts or substances 
used for their fabrication—digging stick, spear, fire, pearl-shell, 
hair-belt, wax and gum ; or else they were antithetical forces against 
which man has to contend, ranging from lightning, sickness, whirl- 
wind, evil spirits and mosquitoes down to lice. These last can be 
taken as socially significant factors which have been incorporated 
into the totemic complex. The primary attitude in the first group 
is one of economic dependency. This would seem to provide a 
basis for the development of the totemic cult, and it is this general 
principle which seems fundamental to any discussion of the nature 
and functions of totemism. 


SEGMENTATION AND TOTEMISM 


Whether we can claim with him that the totem must be 
associated with a group or segment of society is another question. 
It raises the difficulty of the “ individual” totem which both 
Professors Radcliffe-Brown and Elkin have included in their lists of 
Australian totems. Are we to exclude them, or as a gesture to My 


3A. R. Radcliffe-Brown: “ A Sociological Theory of Totemism,” Proc. of the 
Fourth Pacific Science Congress, Java 1929, pp. 304-8. 
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Lady Logic, treat them as aberrant or marginal cases ? If we do so, 
we must first bear in mind that totemism is not an absolute process 
manifesting itself in one particular way, but is a convenient term to 
be subordinated to and qualified by the facts of a particular region 
and culture. Secondly, it must be shown that these individual 
forms have but a fortuitous association with the main body of totemic 
belief, otherwise our decision to jettison them on the grounds of a 
formal definition may result not merely in the separation, but in the 
amputation of two vitally related sets of phenomena.* Furthermore, 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown defines the totemic relationship as a 
ritual one, that is, a certain attitude is imposed by society on its 
members towards an object, and this attitude involves some measure 
of respect expressed in a traditional mode of behaviour.® In view of 
the enormous complexity of the subject, there is a difficulty of 
finding a term that will cover all the characteristics of the totemic 
relationship, and the word “ritual ’’ has its value if we use it with 
the proviso that it indicates generally and not exclusively the nature 
of this relationship. It is a preliminary statement to a more detailed 
examination of a relationship that transcends that of mere economic 
dependency. For a measure of respect is not always observed by 
the totemite towards the totem, and the material of Professor Elkin 
in what is probably one of the most illuminating monographs on 
Australian totemism to date, would seem to show that the relation- 
ship is not always a strictly ritual one. Or to take an example 
from southern Kimberley, we find that the kangaroo serves as a 
conception, dream, subsection and cult totem. It is not sufficient 
to list the taboos, if any, and to classify the relationship broadly 
as aritual one. The animal is the same, but in each case it evokes 
different attitudes from the native or has a different significance for 
him. 
NATIVE ATTITUDES 

This question of native attitudes is important. Granted that 

the totems have generally a basic character in common—that of 


4 Radcliffe-Brown admits that the individual types are at least closely related 
to totemism and that any theory must take them into account. Op. cit., p. 299. 
5 Op. cit., p. 30. 
6A. P. Elkin, “ Studies in Australian Totemism,” Oceania Monograph No. 2. 
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economic value—and that economic dependency is a contributing 
factor to the development of other associations, we have still to 
discover how far the totemic affiliation is an implicit recognition of 
the totem’s social value, how far this is consciously emphasized. 
Moreover Professor Radcliffe-Brown postulates that “ the function 
of the ritual attitude of the group to its totem is to maintain in 
existence the solidarity of the group.’’? But this in itself is not 
enough. Obviously a system such as totemism which impinges on 
the individual and tribal life at so many points, must affect adversely 
or otherwise the cohesion of society as a whole. But this is true of 
any institution, and is no index of its function—its reality for the 
native. We must trace out its own peculiar ramifications throughout 
the social structure and the imprint it receives from it. In short 
we are confronted with the problem of whether the totemic function 
is always one of cohesion and whether a classification in terms of 
groups is sufficient. 


Australian totemism presents its own particular problems which 
are not to be solved by the arbitrary selection of those aspects, 
which resemble American, African or Melanesian data. The class 
of objects, the attitudes and activities of a social group in regard to 
them, the legal and mythical sanctions underlying them, and the 
social group itself will differ from community to community, and 
can only be understood if placed in the culture of which they are an 
integral part. An explanation or exposition of the phenomenon 
must be found in terms of the principles operative in Australian 
aboriginal society, and to do this it is essential that we should view 
the matter as far as possible through native eyes. The Australian 
Aborigine regards his secret and ceremonial life and his forms of 
totemism as deriving their validity from the time, long past, of the 
totemic ancestors. He has built up a conception of the universe on 
totemic lines envisaging a kinship between man and his environment 
in the past. And this finds expression in the present not only in the 
performance of increase ceremonies, the dramatic presentation of 
myth, in the possession of the sacred ¢t/uruya, but also in the 
permanent association between an individual or group of individuals 


7 Op. ctt., p. 305. 
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and certain natural species. It is from this point that we must 
proceed to examine totemism, rather than by the piecemeal dissection 
of its forms. Until we have grasped the native’s attitude towards 
the mythical past and his own position in regard to it, a formal 
classification may result in a disturbance of those inherent relation- 
ships, which together comprise the whole totemic complex in 
Australia. It is the matrix of belief and the economic and environ- 
mental factors by which it is conditioned that must provide the 
context for a study of the so-called individual and group totems. 

I shall base my discussion on field work carried out amongst the 
Wolmeri, Lunga and Djaru tribes of the Kimberley Division in North- 
West Australia.6 Most of these natives are employed on cattle 
stations, and only return to a pseudo-nomadic life during the summer 
rains from October to March when groups assemble for initiation 
rites. Altogether I spent a broken six months with the Lunga, 
three with the Wolmeri, and shorter periods with the Djaru and 
other tribes of that region. Apart from a few native phrases I used 
English as a medium of communication, since the detribalization, 
the number of blacks employed on stations, and other conditions of 
my research did not warrant the time spent on the acquiring of 
several languages. Whilst fully admitting the disadvantages of 
these methods, it must be remembered that many of the natives 
spoke excellent English, as distinct from the pidgin English of 
Melanesia, that I was able to camp with them during the greater 
part of the summer from September to March, that I was admitted 
to the secret ceremonies of both men and women, and that the 
collection of over 300 genealogies provided me with reliable data 
on the distribution and descent of the totems. Discussion and 
observation of the totemic ceremonies gave me an insight into the 
attitude of the people towards their totems, and their function in 
daily life. Professor Elkin made a preliminary survey of these 
tribes in 1928,® and his work provided a basis for my subsequent 
research. 


8 Research was undertaken as holder of a fellowship from the Australian National 
Research Council from May 1935 till June 1936. 

® Op. cit. Cf. also ‘‘ Social Organization in the Kimberley Division,” Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 3, March 1932. 
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ENVIRONMENT 


Outwardly at least, the hold of the Aborigine on his environment 
seems a tenuous one at best; the camp bears all the marks of 
impermanence with its absence of huts, storehouses and cultivated 
fields. In winter he erects a breakwind ; in summer he cuts a few 
branches and props them up against a tree trunk for shade— 
temporary structures these, that are moved with the wind and sun. 
Here and there in a cleared space are depressions flanked by fires 
where the family sleeps, talks and eats. Nearby there may be a 
few women’s digging sticks, billies or shells for carrying water, and 
kulamons for roots, sugar-bag and fish. On the slender-shafted 
spear the black depends for his fishing and his hunting, and for 
protection against his enemies. 


During the day the place is as a rule deserted, with the exception 
of a few old blind men and women, cared for by their children or 
near kindred. Some of-the women if they have been lucky may 
come in at midday, gossip, sleep and then drift off again in search 
of firewood. Towards evening there is a straggling return of women 
laden with swags or kulamons, of men with a kangaroo slung round 
their shoulders, and of children running ahead, playing and wrestling 
with one another. Fires are made up from the embers, food is 
prepared, some having eaten but sparingly during the day, if at all. 
The kangaroo is divided up amongst relatives, a woman may take 


over some of her “ sugar-bag’”’ to her aged mother, or give some 
witchetty grubs to a widow who must observe a taboo on meat in 
mourning for her husband. 


The camp, the fires that have blackened the plains, the drawings 
on the cliff face, these are the marks of the black’s habitation in a 
country of plains green in the summer, yellow in the winter, and 
grey in the early spring, a country of red sandstone hills covered 
with spiked spinifex and stunted scrub, of rivercourses dry for eight 
or nine months of the year, shadowed by paper-bark and gum, with 
here and there a permanent pool or shallow billabong. But his 
mastery of his environment, if less tangible than that of the 
Melanesian or the Bantu, is none the less real. He wanders and 
hunts over the hills and through the scrub of the plains, while the 
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woman digs for yams and other tubers, climbs trees for ‘“‘ sugar-bag ”’, 
burrows the earth for iguana, collects mussels, and dives for lily 
roots. They may cover six or seven miles in an afternoon, travelling 
in what seems to a European a desultory and casual fashion, but 
really intensively alive to the possibilities of food. For the man, 
his skill with the spear, keenness of eye, sureness and speed of foot 
are the weapons with which he grapples with the uncertainties of 
hunting, and with drought at the beginning of the summer when the 
kangaroo and iguana are lean, and the ground burns underfoot, and 
the billabongs dry up, till perhaps there is only a small soak to seep 
up through the sand, and it is necessary to shift camp frequently. 
He is utterly dependent on the summer rain to bring the rivers 
surging down in a brown flood, to replenish pools with lily roots and 
fish and to provide him with game. His relationship with his 
environment is immediate and absolute. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE HORDE COUNTRY 


Economic necessity binds him to the country which he has 
inherited from his father. As a child he went from camp to camp 
with his parents ; as a youth he learnt where and how to hunt. The 
contours, the pools, the economic and magical resources are familiar 
to him. It is this knowledge that constitutes so strong a tie that 
when he visits another horde country he feels himself to be, and 
is called, an alien (Rameli:). 

But his claim upon his country is more than a pragmatic one. 
His existence is continuous with that led by his father and his father 
before him in the same horde country, and it is this fact, in the 
absence of village sites that establishes his claims to his country, 
roots him in it, and confirms his belief and confidence in his ability 
to maintain himself and his dependents in the present and future. 
Therefore, however precarious his livelihood may appear to us, it is 
doubtful whether he views it as such. He sometimes knows hunger ; 
he performs increase ceremonies, in themselves an admission from 
one point of view of his uncertainty about the future ; but it is rare 
to find an Aborigine who will not say that his own country has 
“plenty kangaroo, plenty shade, plenty water,’’ even though it 
may border on the desert. If he leaves his country to search for a 
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land of Canaan, then it is a Canaan that offers the attractions of 
a white settlement—flour, tea, sugar, beef and tobacco, clothes and 
an axe. Even so, when his holidays arrive he returns if possible 
to his horde country, though it is 80 or 100 miles away and water 
is scarce. 


Such is the strength of the bond between a man and his own 
particular environment, that anyone who shares it must perforce 
stand in an intimate relation tohim. He will call a tribal countryman 
by the term for “ father,” even though that man has another status 
according to the subsection system which obtains in this area. 
It is summed up by the typical expression: ‘ that one blackfellow 
ome country alonga me; me gof to call him father.”44 Common 
participation in the rights over a country forges an emotional and 
social bond between man and man. Furthermore this relation 
between man and his country creates a ritual bond between himself 
and those natural forces and species which are a part of it as he is. 
This dependence on environment is projected back into the mythical 
past, yaruygant, in the belief that the ancestors were beings who 
united in themselves the qualities of man and animal. For the 
Aborigine the belief in the pre-existence of totemic ancestors is 
basic to his conception of the validity of his institutions and customs. 
It explains and sanctions them. Hence totems are not merely 
objects appropriated by groups as a badge or crest or name; they 
are a particular expression of this kinship with environment. Hence 
while a classification in terms of social groups has its uses, it must in 
the last resort be based on and related to the general belief, from 
which in native eyes they acquire their reality and significance. 
In fact it is this kinship in the past that would seem to make possible 
the incorporation of certain animals, birds and so on, into the social 


10 Qn Go Go Station (South Kimberley) the manager told me that a few months 
previously a woman had been very ill, but had asked to be carried back to her horde 
country to die, even though she was receiving special food and medical treatment 
from the whites. Professor Elkin also gives similar examples. Vide ‘Social 
Organization in the Kimberley Division,’ Oceania, Vol. II, No. 3, p. 329. 


11 It is perhaps significant that a Forrest River native of North Kimberley will 
refer to his moiety totem which he inherits from his father, by the term for father, 
alungur. This however is not a local totem. 
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organization and social existence of the present. The totems assume 
new characters and functions other than the economic. 


THE MYTHICAL PAST. 


The yaruygam or mythical past is also the source of another 
link with the environment. The Aborigine does not view it as so 
much geological strata, as so much sand, stone and spinifex. The 
boulders or the pools are yaruygant, that is they belong to the past 
and to the totemic ancestors. When this word is used it always 
implies unquestionable finality on the subject at issue: yaruygant 
stamps a practice as legal; it invokes a religious sanction for its 
performance. Sometimes, as amongst the Arunta, this word for 
the past may be translated as Dream Time and even where this is 
not the case, Aborigines render it in pidgin English as “ dreaming.”’ 
Whether there is a direct connection between the yaruygant and 
the dream life of the individual it is impossible to say without a fuller 
knowledge of the language ; but whatever phrase we use, the main 
thing is to discover its special features in statements made by the 
Aborigines, and the way in which it bears on native life. 

Now when a black describes yaruygani, he speaks as though 
revealing an irrefutable dogma of the greatest importance: “ In 
yaruyganit there were no blackfellow, but kangaroo, goanna, bird 
bin walk like a blackfellow. Him all the same blackfellow. After 
him bin turn into kangaroo, goanna, bird.’”’ These ancestors did 
not have the physical characteristics of animals or birds, but they 
did possess some quality which made their later transformation into 
real birds and animals possible. How far the Aborigine looks on 
yaruygant as a period of chaos in which the universe as he knows it 
immerged, it is difficult to say. But the myths although riddled 
with inconsistency, attribute superhuman feats to these totemic 
ancestors. Under the hands of the wombat (malu.wal) the hills 
rose to their colossal immobility, and the river courses were carved 
out by the rainbow snake. There are myths of fire and flood, 
of totemic ancestors that wandered over vast tracts of country, 
hurled spears from one mountain to another, and left their footprints 
in solid slabs of rock. These must be distinguished from the birds 
and animals already existing at that time, which also possessed 
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remarkable powers, as pictured by the native companion scooping 
up a pond in a kulamon and flying into the air with it. But in the 
myths the inauguration of certain customs, methods of carrying a 
kangaroo and cooking it, marriage laws, initiation, rainmaking, 
corroborees and certain natural features in the country are accredited 
to the intervention of the totemic ancestors, who stood in a kinship 
relation to one another, and who had subsection names bestowed on 
them by the rainbow serpent. Having performed their task, they 
changed into birds and animals and reptiles, and some into stones 
as well. It is these boulders, these depressions in the rock where 
they camped that bear tangible witness to their previous existence. 
Such stones are called gunty (the term also used for the dream totem), 
whose function it is to represent some of the totemic ancestors. 
An Aborigine on “ walkabout ”’ will visit the guniy, often enduring 
short rations to do so, and pointing them out to the stranger with 
pride. They reinforce and focalize the sentiments felt for the 
country, while at the same time they confirm belief in the ancestors, 
and are a continual reminder of the past. They bring the totemic 
ancestors into the range of everyday life in that the native shares 
with them the possession of the one country. 


CuLt ToTEMS 


Around some of these totemic ancestors centres a cult handed 
down from father to son within the horde group. The elder men 
have the right to represent or impersonate the totemic ancestors 
in a dramatization of certain incidents in the myth. Professor Elkin 
has called such horde totems, cult totems!?; the Wolmeri term for 
these is waldjirt. 

These corroborees are often, but not necessarily, performed at 
the inter-tribal or inter-horde meetings when young boys are 
circumcised or subincised, and when subsidiary activities such as 
the settling of disputes and economic exchanges are carried on at the 
same time. Such a meeting was held by 120 blacks of the Wolmeri 
tribe at Christmas Creek from January to March 1936, when two 


12 A. P. Elkin, “ Studies in Australian Totemism,’’ Oceania Monograph No. 2, 
Pp. 139-41. 
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boys underwent initiation. The old men decided to perform 
four of the cult corroborees, which these young boys were also 
allowed to witness. Until now the boys had heard the phrase 
yaruygant used as providing a supreme sanction for certain modes 
of behaviour. At this meeting they had to undergo an extremely 
painful operation, ordained by the ancestors, because it was the 
recognized means of attaining social manhood, and of participating 
in other secret rites associated with the mythical past. One of the 
corroborees was that of the iguana who in yaruygani journeyed from 
the southern desert towards the north, chanting the songs which he 
later gave to the blacks, driving off the cannibal women with fire, 
carrying the wooden “ shovel ”’ spears (gula:du) which he had made, 
and finally being driven by two men into Djilyadi, a pool about six 
miles from Go Go station. 

Four hours were spent in the preparation for a dance which only 
lasted for about twenty minutes, and from which the women were of 
course excluded. I was led up to a group of men seated in a circle by 
the river, chanting the story of Iguana’s wanderings, and beating 
out a persistent rhythm with boomerangs and sticks. No one else 
was to be seen, till without warning from over the river bank and 
from behind trees, stepped out bent grotesque figures, with strips 
of cane grass twisted round their lips, up to the forehead and across 
it. Faces and hair were smeared with the charcoal, eyes were 
rimmed with red ochre and fingers were curved into claws. Slowly 
they crept forward, crouched in the high grasses, paused startled, 
and moved on again. They seemed an incarnation of man, animal 
and landscape. For those witnessing it for the first time, the 
situation was fraught with magical danger, and the young boys at 
the conclusion of the corroboree touched the heads of the dancers to 
ward off illness. 

In the dramatization of this myth the totemic ancestors take 
on as it were a flesh and blood reality. This does not mean that the 
dancers are thought of as being possessed by the ancestors, or that 
they are the reincarnation of them, but they would seem to mould 
the belief and conception of what the totemic ancestors were like. 
They satisfy a demand for a concrete representation of what would 
otherwise tend to be abstract entities. Without them the myths 
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might lose some of their reality and validity. An old blackfellow 
and I were discussing missionaries and their teachings one day, and 
he expressed some scepticism about the existence of God, and finally 
clinched his argument by declaring : ‘‘ That one God him new-chum. 
He no bin leave ’im corroborees.” And he sums up the essential 
attitude of the blacks towards their cult corroborees and their 
importance in their life. 

After these boys have been subincised and have received the 
pubic pearl-shell, arm bands and cockatoo feather, they will be 
permitted to handle certain of the ¢/uruya. These are made of 
wood, and have conventional patterns representing the springs and 
features of the country through which the totemic ancestors passed 
in yaruyganit. These are sacred or dara:gu:, and the same word is 
applied to the cult corroborees and to the food eaten by the men at 
the ceremonial ground and never shared with the women. 

Thus it is that the child’s conception of yaruygani is built up, 
takes on colour and detail and definition. Throughout his life there 
will be this constant reference back to the mythical past, which 
assumes more and more reality as it not only controls his behaviour, 
and is associated with the more tangible and visible elements in his 
environment with the hills, pools and boulders, with certain rites, 
with the ¢/uruya and with the cult corroborees in which mythical 
history is enshrined, and in which he has his part to play. yaruygant 
impinges on his life at every point. It controls, it explains and to a 
certain extent dominates his existence. Obviously a complete 
account of these ceremonies would involve a description of the more 
secular aspects, but the point I wish to make is that their primary 
function is a religious one and that they are a focal point of tribal 
and social activities. 

Again participation in them is dependent on membership of a 
horde group which owns a certain tract of country. Hence when a 
man goes to another horde or tribe, he is not only ignorant of its 
full economic resources, but his kinship affiliation with its members 
is weaker, and he is also a spiritual alien. Providing he is a fully 
initiated man, he may witness the ceremonies, but he does not take 
an active rdle in them. He lacks the proprietary attitude towards 
these particular totemic ancestors. Moreover his ¢/uruya will be 
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stored in his country unless they have been temporarily loaned. 
So that although a belief in yaruygan: and a certain body of 
mythology belongs to the tribe as a whole, yet some of these ancestors 
are singled out for the individual by virtue of his membership of a 
local group.'* 


INCREASE CEREMONIES 


Our analysis has brought us this far: we have seen how 
immediate and in some cases how precarious is the Aborigine’s 
dependency on his environmental resources ; how this has engendered 
a belief in an underlying unity between him and certain natural 
species, which is reflected in the mythology of the yaruygani when the 
ancestors were both man and animal and gave him life as he knows 
it to-day. We have also sketched the way in which this past time 
assumes a more and more important part in the existence of the 
individual, and just what are the factors which contribute to its 
reality, and which in so doing root him irrevocably in his own 
environment. But these totemic ancestors did not only give the 
blacks their customs and institutions. As they passed through the 
country they left stones, each associated with some animal, fish or 
bird, and which when rubbed or treated in a ritual fashion at the 
beginning of the hot weather, bring about an increase in their 
respective species. The Aborigine has no granaries, but he has if 
we may use the term these “ spiritual ’’ storehouses, in that they 
insure him against starvation, and give him a sense of security and 
confidence with regard to his food supply for the coming year. 
But since the Aborigines also perform increase ceremonies for lice, 
mosquitoes, stars and other objects not necessarily valuable, Professor 
Elkin has suggested that they are also concerned with the 
maintenance of nature’s normal order through the seasons.14 Thus 
iguana, kangaroo, emu and others have come to assume in the guise 
of the totemic ancestors a multiplicity of function. As animals 


13 Radcliffe-Brown has pointed out that the fourfold association between 
the horde, sacred spots, classes of objects and mythical beings is perhaps one of the 
most important types of totemism. Op. cit., p. 298. 


14 Vide op. cit., p. 36. 
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they serve as food; as totemic ancestors they have provided the 
means for his future sustenance.!® 


CONCEPTION TOTEM 


I have already described how the Aborigine wanders from pool 
to pool, and how when the rains do not fall he is utterly dependent 
on scattered permanent rock-holes and soaks in the river-bed. The 
dependence on the fertility power of rain has been sacralized and 
made the basis of a cult centring around the rainbow serpent, who is 
one of the most important of the totemic ancestors in this region. 
He first gave man the rainmaking rites, and he is believed to dwell 
now in some of the deeper rock-holes. As Professor Elkin has said 
elsewhere, the process of personifying natural powers in the past 
gives man some measure of control over them in the present. But the 
pools are not only a means of sustenance ; they are for the black, 
literally, a source of human life, for in them are spirit-children, 
placed there by the rainbow serpent in yaruygani. The blacks do 
not understand the true connection between sexual intercourse and 
conception. They believe that conception occurs only when a man 
has found a spirit-child in one of the pools, that it is either temporarily 
incarnated in some fish, bird or animal, or else remains with it, and 
that it follows the man back to the camp. If a man kills an iguana, 
and it makes his wife sick on eating it, this fact is attributed to the 
presence of a spirit-child. Later the man dreams that it has entered 
his wife, and it will be born as his child. Now a permanent association 
is established between the child and the food which the natives 
connect with his conception. Professor Elkin has called this a 
conception totem, and the native term for it among the Djaru, Lunga, 
and Wolmeri tribes is djeriy. 

We must remember that to the Aborigine his existence before 
birth is just as real, in the sense of being an actual fact, as that 
afterwards. Because he lived in a pool as a spirit-child, and was 
found there by his father, that pool is singled out from all others 


15 It should be mentioned here that the species for which the increase rites are 
carried out are not necessarily identical with the so-called cult totems, as is the case 
amongst the Arunta, nor even with those totemic ancestors who have passed through 
the country and left boulders as a sign of their journey. 
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by being called his “little country” (wanyego:ara dam—Lungu 
term) as distinct from his “ big”’ or “ horde country” (noararam 
da:m).1® Sometimes he may take it as a personal name, but in any 
case it is a focal point for sentiments of a proprietary and intense 
character. So that within the circumference of the wide tract of 
country over which he wanders there is this one place which has a 
significance reaching back into his pre-natal existence as a spirit- 
child, and which links him as an individual with the rainbow serpent, 
who embodies within himself those powers of fertility on which man 
is dependent. In other words we are confronted once more with this 
belief in some quality shared in common by man and the natural 
forces—a belief which has its own inescapable logic. These spirit- 
children made by the rainbow serpent, half reptile and half human 
himself, still preserve their kinship as it were with natural species, 
in that they can inhabit temporarily the body of some animal, bird, 
or fish or anything else that is eaten as food. And the nexus between 
spirit-child and natural species persists through the lifetime of 
the individual. It is singled out from all other species by a particular, 
term—djeriy, and thus a social identity is bestowed on it. The 
man does not associate every member of the species with the deriy, 
but only the one killed at his “ finding,’ and so in this region no 
taboo is observed on eating it. Amongst the Malngin tribe adjoining 
the Djaru on the north, a man avoids using his sister’s name, and he 
will also refuse to give the name of her djeriy when asked for it, 
although he will name the species in another context. The instance 
is iluminating in that it shows in the first place that only the animal 
or fish, etc., killed by her father is the subject of this taboo for her 
brother ; and secondly the djeriy is not merely associated with the 
spirit-child but also with the human personality. 


The djerty is atotem, for there exists between it and the 
individual a permanent, socially recognized or institutionalized 


16 For a fuller discussion of the spirit-children beliefs and spirit centres at Forrest 
River, N. Kimberley, vide ‘‘ Spirit-Children and Spirit-Centres of the North Kimberley 
Division,” Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 4, June 1936. It sometimes happens that a man 
is away on a visit from his own horde country, and may find the spirit-child in 
another territory. In this case the child will have the right to visit and hunt there 
also, although he still inherits his horde country from his father. 
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relationship. Moreover, the latter is another manifestation of the 
affinity which is believed to exist between man and nature, and has 
developed out of, and is determined by, the native beliefs about 
yaruygant and spirit-children.1’7 We cannot therefore isolate totem 
and totemite from the rest of the context. They must be examined 
within this complex of beliefs and activities of which they are 
elements. 


The emphasis on the size of the social unit at this stage of the 
analysis seems a false one. The fundamental question is not simply 
one of group totems as opposed to individual totems per se, but of 
the relation of these types to the institutions or systems of belief in 
which they have been assimilated. The cult totem as I have shown 
can be best understood in terms of local organization, and the 
subsection and moiety and clan totems in terms of the kinship system 
as a whole. The fact that these are all group totems is not due to 
some specific character of totemism as such, but rather to the nature 
of local organization and kinship, which impose a certain formal 
grouping within the social structure. But these are not the only 
systems which have a totemic aspect. The spirit-children beliefs 
create another type of totemism, which is individual in that members 
with the same conception totem do not constitute a socially recognized 
group. These beliefs control the behaviour of all members of the 
tribe but do not divide society into segments. The same applies to 
ideas about dream life and their bearing on the meaning and functions 
of the dream totem, which is also an individual type in this area. 


Morrty ToTEMS 


The moiety, subsection and clan totems have probably assumed 
their prominence in discussion owing to their resemblance to kinship 
totems in other parts of the world. But here again an understanding 
of say the American moiety totem provides no clue to the nature of 
the moiety totem in the Wolmeri tribe, either with regard to its 


17 The conception totem of the Arunta arouses a different attitude, for it is 
regarded as a totemic ancestor, and men possessing it form a social group and perform 
ceremonies in which it is impersonated and its journeys in the Time Long Past are 
enacted. (Vide Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta, Vol. I, pp. 78-9.) In Kimberley 
the djeriy is simply the medium by which the spirit-child enters the mother. 
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function or to the attitudes adopted towards it. Kinship in Australia 
has reached a much more complex stage of development than 
elsewhere: it penetrates deeply into the social organization and 
provides a basis for most economic, social, legal and religious 
activities. In N.W. Australia it determines the general pattern of 
behaviour throughout the tribe. It is not surprising then, that the 
moiety, clan and subsection totems should be in effect an extension 
of kinship attitudes to certain natural phenomena or from another 
angle, as Professor Radcliffe-Brown has put it, they are the incorpora- 
tion of ‘‘ the natural order within the social order.’?® But from 
the point of view of the Aborigines the kinship system is a projection 
of the mythical past into the present ; it derives from the totemic 
ancestors and from the rainbow serpent in particular. The totemic 
ancestors stood in a kinship relation to one another; and it was 
Rainbow Serpent, the source of magical power, of rain and of the 
spirit-children, in fact as the source of human life itself, who provided 
the means for regulating not only marriage but general behaviour 
as well. 


In the Wolmeri tribe it is believed that he divided the totemic 
ancestors into two groups, one belonging to gzdor (a little red bird), 
and another to wi:r (a little black bird). These he further sub- 
divided into eight groups, bestowing on them the subsection names, 
so that Djoalyi, Djakera, Djambin and Djangeri belonged to wy-r, 
and Djangala, Djungera, Djoan and Djuru belonged to gidor. He 
commanded that Djangala should marry Djungera, and that their 
children should be Djambin and so forth.1® In short the moieties 
were endogamous,” and members of the one moiety called each other 


18 OD. cit., p. 307. 
19 Actually there are feminine forms for the subsection names, but for convenience 
I have used the masculine terms. 


20Exogamy frequently occurs in conjunction with moieties, but the work of 
Radcliffe-Brown, Elkin and others has shown that the relation is not necessarily a 
causal one, and that further in some tribes marriage may occur even within the group, 
in which case it is endogamous. The main objection to the use of the term here is 
that the Wolmeri moiety results in a grouping by generation rather than by unilateral 
descent. But as membership is determined primarily by the subsection, which in its 
turn is determined by indirect matrilineal descent, I feel justified here in retaining 
the word moiety to describe what is essentially a kinship group. 

B 
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mates (dja:lindjaru). The two birds, gidor and wi:7, are not used as 
food, but their social relevance would seem to lie in the fact that they 
are associated with the quarters from which the rain comes: wi:r 
brings it from the west, and gidor from the east. The moieties which 
bear their names do not control marriage, but each has a réle in the 
rainmaking ceremony performed at a special pool where wi:r men 
occupy the west, and gidor men the east side of it. 

This grouping of the subsections into moieties has spread to the 
neighbouring tribes—the Lunga and the Djaru—and functions in 
some of the corroborees, but without the totems and rainmaking 
rites connected with it. Thus in the Wolmeri tribe it is by virtue of 
their totemic affiliation that the men and women possess the right 
to perform the rain ceremony now. It is because certain totemic 
ancestors under the direction of the rainbow serpent carried out the 
ceremony in the past that a repetition in the present has the same 
potency and efficacy. 


SUBSECTION TOTEMS 


In the Miriwun, Malngin and Djaru myths, the totem ancestors 
had subsection names. But in the Wolmeri and Lunga tribes the 
number of natural species specifically recognized to have belonged 
to the subsections was larger, and furthermore after the totemic 
ancestors had changed into birds, animals and plants, they still 
retained their subsection names. To phrase it differently, one 
might say that man and animal were identified in yaruygani, and 
that membership of a common subsection still preserves the nexus 
between them. Each man and woman has a subsection totem or 
navagu. For example, opossum and bream belong to Djambin, 
crow, eagle-hawk and hill-kangaroo to Djangeri, iguana and wombat 
to Djangala, water-snake and emu to Djungera, plain-kangaroo and 
blood-wood tree to Djakera, wild turkey and wild dog to Djoalyi, 
crocodile to Djuru, and female plains-kangaroo and barramundi to 
Djoan. These subsection totems are not treated with any marked 
respect ; nor are they taboo as food ; nor do they serve as a name or 
badge for a group since several are associated with the one sub- 
section; nor do they control marriage. An Aborigine from a tribe 
to the north having clans but no subsections, was staying with the 
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Lunga and he attempted to work out a correlation between his own 


totems and those of the Lunga and to choose a wife on that basis. 
But the principles in operation were entirely different; he never 


solved the problem, he never found a wife, and he was frequently 
heard to say that the ‘‘ Lunga were double-tongued and married 
anyway.” 

But to return to the analysis. In the mourning ceremonies and 
corroborees, people of different totems act together because they 
belong to the one subsection. The attitude of a man towards his 
totem would seem to resemble that adopted towards a person of the 
same subsection, who is not related to him by blood, local or affinal 
ties. This is borne out by the use of the word for this totem, naragu, 
in another context. People of the same subsection and personal 
name, but not necessarily of the same totem, are naragu to one 
another. And the same probably holds good for the subsection 
totem—it is a namesake, and the bond is one of kinship. Elsewhere, 
as in parts of the Northern Territory where subsections are closely 
allied with the local organization, and where special centres for each 
totem may be found within the local horde country, these new factors 
influence the totemic relationship. But in the Wolmeri tribe, the 
subsection totem does not affect directly the cohesion of a particular 
group, and the classification of the relationships as a ritua! one is 
diffuse and open to question. 

This brings out very clearly the necessity once more for studying 
totemism against the background of institution and mythology. The 
above examples indicate that we cannot generalize dogmatically 
even about the subsection totem in Australia, for its character and 
functions and the attitudes it evokes from the totemite will vary 
according to the kinship system and its relation to the local organiza- 
tion, and the mythical sanctions behind them. 


DREAM TOTEMS 


There remains one other type—the dream totem—or guniy 
which obtains widely throughout North-West Australia, and which 
is sometimes inherited from the father or the mother, or else the 
father may dream it after finding the spirit-child. It may be any 
object of social relevance—star, bamboo, grasses, birds, excrement, 
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bandicoot and so on, but in any case it acts as the representative 
of the individual in the dreams of other people. Thus if a man 
dreams of fire, he believes that the person whose guniy it is will 
soon arrive in the camp. Again the involuntary bodily movements 
attributed to the presence of relatives are caused by the guniy, 
and further south of the desert it visits the spot whether the father 
found the spirit-child and soon after rain is thought to come from 
that direction. In the Lunga tribe, when a person falls ill, his guniy 
will wander about at night looking for the place where the black 
magic was performed. Others in the camp hearing the guniy 
crying, go to the spot and unearth the magical objects, with the 
result that the sick man is cured. In another instance, a man may 
sicken because he has not played his part in a particular kind of 
exchange resembling somewhat the Kula of the Trobriands. His 
irate partner compels him to dream of a pearl-shell, one of the 
articles of exchange, and said to have been given to man by the 
rainbow serpent. This’ causes some disease, and the defaulter only 
cures himself by fulfilling his obligations. 

The natives vary in their attitude towards the guniy : a minority 
declare that a person wanders about at night as an emu, an iguana, 
or a snake, according to the form of his dream totem; but the 
majority seemed to think of it as something intimately connected 
with the personality of the totemite, as something that remained 
with a person all day and warned him or her of the approach of 
relatives. This would seem to be more clearly exemplified amongst 
the Wolmeri and the Wula tribes, where the guniy is not inherited, 
but is the object of which a man dreams after finding the spirit-child 
in a djeriy, and which then becomes the gunty of his child, and acts 
as his representative in dream life. Here again it is difficult to 
classify the dream totem, because even where it is acquired from the 
father or the mother, persons of the same guniy do not constitute a 
group or play a particular réle in any ceremonies. Its main function 
is to render some dreams significant, indicate the presence of a man 
or woman to others, and in some respects to serve as a protector. 
It belongs to a whole set of beliefs about dreams, a subject which has 
not been fully investigated in the north, and which cannot be without 
a wider knowledge of the language than we now possess. There 
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is probably some correlation between the dream totem, the fact 
that it is in a dream that the spirit-child enters the mother, that the 
mythical past is referred to as “ dreaming,” and that certain stones 
believed to have been animals or birds formerly, are also called 
gunty. 

The foregoing discussion has of necessity only touched on the 
main aspects of totemism in this area. My object was not to make 
an exhaustive study of each kind of totem, but to point out the more 
important functions and attitudes adopted by the blacks in regard 
to them. The analysis could have been carried further by 
investigating more fully the effect of totemism on the social organiza- 
tion, in defining man’s position with regard to his environment, in 
the strengthening of local and kinship ties on which the stability of 
the society depends, and in giving man some measure of control over 
natural forces. But these are wider generalizations arising out of a 
knowledge of the actual working in daily life. The emphasis has 
been laid throughout on the method of approach to the subject ; 
and this approach has been based on the assumption that totemism 
can only be understood in its relation to other aspects of the culture 
and the environmental factors of this region, and that before we 
impose any formal classification and definition we must first discover 
what are the principles invoked by the native to explain or sanction 
his totemic beliefs and activities. 


A complete dependence on environment was shown to be 
reflected in the identification of man with certain natural species in 
the persons of the ancestors, whom I have termed totemic in 
accordance with the practice followed by Spencer and Gillen and 
later field workers. These natural species and phenomena having a 
primary economic function had come to assume a multiplicity of 
function : man was not merely dependent on them for the satisfaction 
of his economic needs, but he believed them under the guise of the 
totemic ancestors to be responsible for the origin of his customs and 
beliefs. I have indicated how yaruygant assumes more and more 
reality for the native, how it determines and controls his behaviour ; 
and how a totemic affiliation between an individual and some natural 
species is but a particular phase or manifestation within an institution 
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or system of beliefs of this general conception of the spiritual and 
physical unity between man and nature in the past. 

An understanding of the cult totem—waldjivi—lay in an analysis 
of the local organization. In the example given, iguana was thought 
of as a totemic ancestor, who had passed through the horde country 
in yaruygant, who had first made the wooden shovel spear, and whose 
mythical journeys were represented in a dramatic corroboree. 
Iguana had been drawn into the local organization, a social identity 
had been bestowed on him, and he had assumed new functions in the 
life of the aboriginal. Similarly a consideration of the conception 
totem—djeriy—led us into the sphere of spirit-children beliefs, and 
of the importance of the permanent water-holes for daily subsistence. 
The djerty is the means by which the spirit-child enters a woman, 
but it is not a totemic ancestor, as is the case amongst the Arunta, 
where this fact in its turn conditions the relationship between 
individuals bearing the same totem. These two totems have in 
common their association with conception, but the beliefs, the 
activities and attitudes connected with them can only be understood 
in terms of the particular culture of each tribe. 

In the case of the kinship totems, the relationships differ again. 
The subsection totem—naragu—is an animal or bird or fish belonging 
to the same kinship group as the totemite ; on the other hand the 
moiety totem, if it does serve as a name for a certain number of 
subsections, has also a specific reference to the past, when the 
totemic ancestors, wi:r and gidor, first carried out the rainmaking 
ceremony. And finally there is the dream totem, guniy, which is not 
necessarily a totemic ancestor, but represents the individual in 
dreams: whereas in the southern desert tribes around Laverton its 
function merges with that of the conception totem. 

In view of the almost bewildering complexity of native attitudes 
it is possible to reach a definition that will seize on the essential 
characteristics of totemism in this area. Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s 
statement that in hunting and collecting peoples natural species 
and phenomena of economic value tend to become objects of a ritual 
attitude, provides the general principle underlying totemism, but 
after the preceding survey are we to regard the segmentation of a 
society into groups and their association with some of these objects 
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as the distinguishing feature of totemism ? This question of groups 
would seem to be subsidiary to the wider problem of the assimilation 
of these objects into institutions or systems of beliefs and practices, 
and it is this situation with its mythical background that determines 
whether the individuals associated with the totem will constitute an 
active social group. To abandon the criterion of the group does not 
mean that totemism will thereby be indistinguishable from the 
observation of food taboos at certain crises, or from the affection 
lavished by the Bantu on his cattle. The totemic relationship is a 
permanent one: it is socially recognized and designated by a special 
term. 

Bearing in mind then that these tribes of North-West Australia, 
and probably those in other parts of the continent, have as a matrix 
for totemism a close nexus between man and his environment, and 
its projection into a mythology of ancestors who later changed into 
animals, birds, fish and reptiles, we may define totemism as the 
process 1n which natural species and phenomena possessing as a rule 
an economic value, have been drawn tnto an institution or system 
of beltefs and practices, and have come to assume characters and functions 
other than their primary one. A permanent, intimate and socially 
recognized relationship is established between them and individuals or 
groups of individuals, and the nature of this relationship is determined 
by the institution, or system of belief and practices of which totem and 
totemite are integral elements. 

The definition, if it can be called such, lacks the merit of brevity, 
but it incorporates what I believe to be most important characteristics 
of totemism not only in this area, but in the rest of the continent. 
To clarify the issues and clear the ground of preconceptions and 
misconceptions the treatment has of necessity been formalized, and 
totemism has lost thereby some of the emotional significance that 
it has for the native. The collection of details about the distribution, 
descent, number and type of totems by means of the genealogical 
method was an essential preliminary to the approach of this subject, 
but the reality of totemism lay in the comment of a Djakera man 
seeing a plains-kangaroo pass—‘‘ That one maragu belonga me” ; 
or in myths told around the fire at night ; or in a long journey to 
visit a gunty stone ; or in the pleasure with which a man sees again 
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and camps by the pool where his father found him as a dyeriy ; 
or in the casual recounting of a dream followed by the remark, 
“ Might be so and so come up alonga camp ”’ ; or in the performance 
of an increase ceremony at the beginning of the summer when game 
is scarce, and the clouds bank the sky but bring no rain ; or when a 
group of men go two or three miles from the camp and spend hours 
in chatting and decorating themselves for a cult corroboree. These 
are situations varying in intensity, occurrence and the degree of 
interest they arouse, but they are symptomatic of the all-pervading 
influence of totemism in daily life, and they would have their place 
in a more detailed analysis of totemic institutions which would go 
beyond the scope of this paper. 


PHYLLIS M. KABERRY 





SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT IN GUADALCANAL, 
SOLOMON ISLANDS 


By H. Ian Hocsin 


BBs paper is to be looked upon as a sort of pendant to a larger 

work of mine which I hope shortly to publish, under the title 
Experiments in Civilization. 1 had in the first place planned to deal 
in this book with certain aspects of the native cultures of two allied 
communities, one in Malaita and one in Guadalcanal, but after a 
few chapters had been written it became obvious that for reasons of 
space I would have to restrict myself to one only. I decided on 
Malaita, and the sections dealing with Guadalancal were accordingly 
deleted. This present paper was one of these. 

The community discussed occupies the Kaoka district of the 
north-east coast of the island. Information relating to the social 
organization has been printed elsewhere, and it will suffice if I give 
here a few notes.1 The people live in villages, each one of which is 
divided into separate hamlets. Longgu, the largest village, where 
I had my headquarters, has a total population of 171, distributed 
over about seven hamlets. In kinship the matrilineal principle is 
stressed, and there are five named clans made up of small divisions, 
to which the natives apply a term meaning “tributary.” This 
group is in fact a sub-clan, since the members trace their descent— 
through females—from a common ancestress. They occupy a 
separate hamlet, make their gardens on adjoining allotments, 
co-operate in all sorts of ways, and generally act as a unit. Each 
tributary has its own leader and is entirely independent of all the 
rest. A whole village may combine during warfare or for the purpose 
of carrying out some ceremony, but this alliance is not necessarily 
permanent, and groups of tributaries are never united under a single 
authority. 


1 Vide H. I. Hogbin, “ Culture Change in the Solomon Islands,” Oceania, Vol. 
IV, pp. 233-52. 
) 
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The position of tributary leader is not hereditary, and authority 
depends on personal qualifications and generosity in providing 
feasts and otherwise distributing wealth. The heir to an old leader 
has an initial advantage over possible rivals, but any ambitious 
young man can acquire wealth if he wins the respect and approval 
of his relatives. To speak of these leaders as chiefs would clearly 
be most misleading. Their followers are also never particularly 
numerous, and even in olden days before the population had declined 
the hamlets probably never had more than 100 inhabitants. I 
shall therefore retain the native word mwanekama. 


It is my intention to discuss just how a person with ambition 
rises in the social scale and is accepted as a mwanekama. 


NATIVE WEALTH 


In the book already referred to I have explained that possession of 
wealth in the Solomon Islands, as amongst ourselves, ensures prestige. 
But in a native community the same scale of comforts, or lack of 
them, is available for all; everyone has to spend several hours of 
the day at the same kind of work, all eat similar dishes prepared 
in the same kind of utensils from the same sorts of raw foods, and all 
sleep on the same type of mats for beds. Wealth cannot be used 
therefore directly for the benefit of the possessor. The house of a 
wealthy man may be larger and better built than that of one who is 
insignificant (Plate Is), and he may own several canoes, but the 
difference is otherwise negligible. Reputation accordingly is 
enhanced not by accumulating wealth in order to use it for one’s 
self, but by giving it away. Every event of importance in a person’s 
life—marriage, birth, death and even the construction of a new 
house or canoe—is celebrated by a feast, and the more feasts a man 
gives, and the more lavish he is in providing food, the greater is his 
prestige. The social leaders are those who give away most. 


Wealth in the Solomons consists mainly of food—pigs, vegetables 
fruit and nuts, especially Canarium almonds, areca nuts and coconuts. 
In addition, strings of small shell discs and porpoise and dogs’ teeth 
are also highly valued. The teeth may be worn as ornaments but 
not the strings of discs, except in one or two areas. 
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‘ 


These discs, known to Europeans as “shell money,” though 
they do not serve the same purposes as our own coinage, are manu- 
factured by the natives of the Langalanga Lagoon, on the western 
coast of Malaita. These people occupy tiny islets which in many 
cases have been built up with enormous labour by hand. They 
have no rights to the land on the main island, and as their islets 
are far too small for the practice of agriculture, they are dependent 
upon trade for the bulk of their food supply. They do not keep 
pigs, and on the occasion of feasts these also have to be obtained 
from other tribes. Apart from fishing, they spend their time in 
the manufacture of shell discs, which the natives of the main islands 
are always willing to acquire in exchange for vegetables and pigs. 

The discs are made from three kinds of shell, a white mollusc, a 
black mussel, and, most important, the red-lipped Spondylus. 
The shell is broken into pieces of approximately the required size, 
stuck into slabs of wood by means of a thick paste, and ground 
smooth. A hole is then bored through the middle, after which the 
pieces are rounded off and polished on the edges. In this process 
they are threaded on fibre strings about eight feet long. Two men 
take the ends and, sitting facing one another, pull the string back- 
wards and forwards in a groove on a stone block, throwing on fine 
sand as they do so. When each disc has been finished to their 
satisfaction the whole collection is removed and threaded on tough 
pandanus cords generally from six to eight feet long. The cords are 
then made up into sets of from four to twenty, or occasionally 
even more. 


The Langalanga natives make voyages all over the central 
islands of the Solomon group with their sets of discs, exchanging 
them for vegetables and pigs (Plate IIIs). Each set has a recognized 
value, though the various communities visited have special preferences 
with regard to the size and colour of the discs and the number of 
strings ina set. In the Kaoka district a large pig is worth four sets 
of ten strings and a small one half this amount. The value of the 
discs does not in Guadalcanal depreciate with age, though elsewhere 
old sets are regarded as only about half the value of those newly 
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minted. The unit is a mdovu, that is a set of ten strings, a set of 
nine and so on down to a set of four, or forty-nine strings in all.” 


First MoOvES FOR SOCIAL RECOGNITION 


Ambition rarely shows itself until a man is in his early thirties 
and has settled down to the responsibilities of married life. If he 
now has thoughts of becoming a mwanekama he begins by cultivating 
larger gardens. His relatives are always ready to help with the 
clearing and fencing, but when they do so he has to provide them 
with a good meal at the end of the day. If there are a large number 
of helpers this involves a heavy drain on his resources, and at first 
he makes definite demands only on a few of his closest relatives and 
near neighbours. As the area under cultivation increases so more 
and more workers are required, but the food available soon exceeds 
that given away, and no serious embarrassment is caused. 


The young man also does his best to get together a large herd of 
pigs. Every time the sows belonging to his relatives have litters he 
begs for one or two small pigs, and all those he breeds himself he also 
looks after carefully. Feeding so many animals is heavy work, and to 
lighten the labour he may ask his sisters, if they are living close by, to 
look after a few. Unattached relatives, such as widows and orphans, 
are always made welcome in his household, as they can give assistance 
at all times in garden work, the preparation of food for the pigs and 
all other tasks. 


After a few years, when areas several acres in extent are under 
cultivation, and when he has perhaps eight or ten very fat pigs as 
well as several more small ones, he allows it to become known that 
he intends to erect for himself a fine large house. This amounts toa 
public declaration that he aims to become a mwanekama, though 
in actual fact many of those who begin with great plans find the 
drain on their energies so great that after the house is built they 
abandon their ambitions and sink back into comparative 
insignificance. 


2 Photographs of these discs will be found in “‘ Culture Change in the Solomon 
Islands,” op. cit. Plate IIB, and also in H. I. Hogbin, ‘‘ The Hill People of North- 
Eastern Guadalcanal,” Oceania, Vol. VIII, pp. 62-89, Plate Ia. 
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The day on which the work is to begin is announced, but only 
immediate relatives are specifically asked to lend a hand. The 
whole village comes along, however, when it is known that the 
workers will afterwards be invited to a feast. They also know that 
any assistance they give will be returned in kind when later on they 
have some important work under consideration. 

For some months beforehand the young man will have been 
keeping a good look out on his walks through the bush for trees 
suitable for poles and rafters, and one or two friends to whom he has 
disclosed his plans may also have sought out timber. On the day 
appointed all the men of the village assemble and set off to cut down 
these trees. The two or three days following are devoted to bringing 
them to the hamlet where the house is to be built. Wherever possible 
they are floated down a river or towed along in the sea. 

While the men are away working most of the women of the 
village assemble at the hamlet and assist the wife of the young house- 
builder to cook them a meal. She herself provides the bulk of the 
food, but most of them bring small contributions. The meal may be 
eaten in company, but as a rule each man prefers to carry his share 
to his own home. 

No general assembly of the whole village takes place again till 
the thatch is made, but during the construction of the framework of 
the house, and afterwards until it is completed, a number of older 
youths and unmarried men act as labourers. They do this partly 
on account of the excellent food which is always available, and 
partly because they really enjoy working together. In the intervals 
of work they also have plenty of opportunities for jokes and sky- 
larking, and then too by giving their labour they lay an obligation 
on the owner of the house to make a contribution to their bride-price. 
(At marriages quantities of shell discs and other valuables are handed 
over by the bridegroom’s relatives to those of the bride. A young 
man can never hope to accumulate sufficient by his own industry 
but has to depend upon the goodwill of his fellow villagers.) 

The digging of the post holes and the erection of the framework 
of the house are directed by some old man, a relative of the owner 
who has a reputation as a skilled craftsman. He measures out the 
distances and is responsible for seeing that the posts are in line. 
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Later when the beams are placed in position he supervises the work 
and tests whether the lashings are secure. No nails are used in 
native carpentry; everything is tied in its place with strips of 
flexible cane. 

Once the framework is ready the next task is the collection of 
leaf for the thatch. The young men set off for the nearest swamp, 
never more than a mile distant, in search of ivory nut palms, a species 
of sago. They hack down large quantities of leaves, strip off the 
leaflets, and tie them into bundles. This is a very unpleasant job 
as the stalks and also the leaflets themselves are covered with thorns. 
The bundles are then carried to the hamlet. Sticks four or five feet 
in length have also to be collected, and also bundles of cane. The 
leaflets are bent over the sticks and then fastened into position with 
strips of cane (Plate [a). 

Thatch-making is tedious work, and again the whole village 
comes along to give a hand. If the house is very large preparation 
of the thatch may take even 100 men five or six hours, by the end 
of which time their fingers are full of thorns and possibly swollen and 
painful. Late in the afternoon they are again given food. Several 
of the men are this time detailed off to help with the cooking, and a 
great deal of vegetable broth and many yam puddings are prepared. 
In addition women from other hamlets also bring contributions as 
before. After the work is finished the food, in bowls, many of 
which have been borrowed for the purpose, is placed in lines on the 
ground. The owner, or a master of ceremonies appointed by him, 
walks around and distributes it to the workers. He calls out their 
names in turn, and as he does so helpers carry off the bowls indicated. 

The sticks with the leaves attached are spread out in the sun 
for a few days to dry, and then another gathering takes place, this 
time for the purpose of lashing them to the rafters (Plate 1A). Ina 
large house of this kind the sticks are tied together very closely so 
that the thatch is a compact mass of leaf often nearly a foot in 
thickness (Plate Is). Close thatch of this kind lasts a great deal 
longer than when the sticks are several inches apart, and the appear- 
ance of the house is also greatly improved. 

The youths and unmarried men now set to work and build the 
walls. First two rows of stakes are driven into the ground a couple 
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of inches apart, and poles are then laid horizontally between them, 
one on top of the other. Each one is lashed firmly in position with 
lianas or strips of flexible cane. No flooring is laid down, but the 
women of the hamlet collect baskets of shingles from the beach and 
spread them thickly inside. The shingles can be swept and so 
prevent the house from becoming dirty. 


THE FEAST TO CELEBRATE THE COMPLETION OF THE HOUSE 

When the house is finally completed a big feast is held for all 
who have come along to help in its construction, including the women 
who have made contributions of food. This is known as “ the feast 
to remove the thorns,’’ and is supposed to be a reward for those who 
have received cuts and splinters in the work. I shall give a short 
description of a feast of this kind given by a man named Atana of 
Longgu village, a neighbour of mine. He had already established 
himself as a man of importance but was not yet accepted as a 
mwanekama. 

Preparations took about a fortnight. Atana’s wife and several 
other women began by bringing many loads of yams to the village. 
These women included the wives of the men of the same hamlet and 
most of her own and Atana’s blood relatives who were living else- 
where. The bulk of the yams were Atana’s, but some came from the 
women’s own gardens. In the course of eight or nine days they 
completely filled up the old house, which had not yet been demolished. 
I estimated that it contained upwards of five tons of yams. In 
the meantime Atana had been out every day with the men of his 
tributary and his young labourers catching fish, which were then 
smoked to prevent them from going bad. 

When sufficient fish had been caught and the house was full of 
yams Atana announced the date on which the feast was to be held. 
A day was then spent collecting firewood. The men brought huge 
logs from the bush, while the women carried loads of sticks on their 
heads. The next day the logs were chopped up, this time men and 
women working side by side. Finally, on the day before the feast, 
cakes were made from grated raw yams and coconut cream.® First 


3 Coconut cream consists of the white oil squeezed from grated coconut meat. 
(Plate VB.) 
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a layer of yam paste was spread on a leaf, then a layer of cream 
added, and then another layer of paste poured on top. The whole 
was then wrapped up in leaves and placed in the oven to cook for 
several hours. On this occasion the men and women worked 
together, a usual practice when large quantities of food have to be 
cooked (Plate VB), 

The day of the feast everyone was up early. The main job of 
the women consisted in making up the remainder of the yams into 
puddings. The tubers had to be scraped, thoroughly washed and 
cooked, and while they were in the oven large quantities of coconut 
cream had to be made. This was poured off into deep wooden bowls 
and curdled with red hot stones, which were dropped into it. By 
this time the yams were ready and could be taken out of the oven 
and placed in dishes. A little cream was poured on the top and they 
were then thoroughly mashed. The mixture, with alternate layers 
of curdled cream, was finally poured into tall elaborately carved 
wooden bowls. Where purple yams were used the puddings were a 
delicate mauve. The Kaoka district is famous for miles for this 
dish (Plate IIA). 

While the women were working the small boys had been sent 
off to the bush to collect areca nuts and betel pepper. The nuts were 
tied around the sides of the bowls, and the tops were garnished with 
leaves and clusters of nuts with orange-coloured husks. Considerable 
attention was given to these decorations, and the appearance of the 
bowls was later very much admired. 

This time the men had left the cooking to the women as they had 
other work to do. They had caught several pigs and were busy 
strangling them and carving the meat. The carcasses are not bled, 
and as soon as the animals are dead they are held over a roaring fire 
and singed (Plate VA). Great care is taken with the butchering, for 
it is considered a grave breach of etiquette to offer a guest a badly 
cut joint (Plate IITA). 

By about three o’clock everything was ready and the villagers 
began to assemble in Atana’s hamlet. These other people had also 
cooked for the occasion, and each woman brought with her a basket of 
yam cakes. Several bowls of pudding were also contributed, and the 
other mwanekama of the village sent along a pig each. Bunches of 
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areca nuts and betel pepper were distributed to the guests, and the 
young men busily piled the food into heaps. First there was a 
gigantic mass of yam cakes, containing between 3000 and 4000, then 
a pile of meat—13 pigs had been provided, four of them of enormous 
size—then 19 large bowls of pudding, and last about two hundred- 
weight or more of smoked fish. 

Atana, assisted by his relatives, now proceeded to count up how 
many persons had assisted in the building of the house (cf. Plate 
IVp). As each name was mentioned he placed a small pebble in a 
coconut shell. When he was sure that the total was complete he 
proceeded to a flat area in the centre of the hamlet followed by a 
number of helpers, each one with an armful of yam cakes. He threw 
away the stones in turn, and as he did so a cake was placed separately 
on the ground for each one. They lay in rows, each cake about 
two feet from the next. Other men placed more cakes, fish and a 
joint of pork on top (Plate IIA). When all the piles were ready 
Atana went around again, this time calling out the names of the 
workers and indicating the heaps so that the helpers could carry the 
food away for presentation® (Plate IIs). 

The leading men of Longgu and the surrounding villages were 
next counted, and more piles of food laid out for them. Each one 
received cakes, fish and a very large joint of pork, as well as a bowl 
of pudding. Atana was very careful to avoid handing back the 
identical bowl to the man who gave it, as this would have implied 
refusal to accept the gift. 

Finally, the young men and youths who had acted as labourers, 
and also the women who had helped Atana’s wife, were given extra 
portions. By this time 257 separate presentations had been made, 
and Atana himself was left with the mere remnants for himself, just 
a few bones and one or two cakes. 

This feast had been looked forward to by everybody for days and 
even weeks beforehand, and whenever groups of villagers met for a 
chat in the evenings it always formed the main topic of conversation. 


_ * Vide “ Culture Change in the Solomon Islands,” of. c#t., Plate [Va. Atana 
is standing in the foreground with his back to the camera. 

5 Vide also H. I. Hogbin, “ Sorcery and Administration,” Oceanta, Vol. IV, 
pp. I-32, Plate ITa. 
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It was obviously a highlight of native life, a chance to have a good 
time. When the day arrived the whole village was a scene of high- 
spirited gaiety, despite the hard work which had to be got through. 
Everyone put on his best clothing, and many wore valuable 
ornaments. Strangers came along from villages five and six miles 
away, attracted no doubt in part by the thought that relatives who 
had received food would hand on a little to them—an expectation 
which was amply fulfilled. One gathered, however, that this was 
not the only reason: they came also to gossip and enjoy themselves 
and to revel in what was taking place. All remained in Atana’s 
hamlet until the last morsel of food had been distributed, and every 
move was watched with the keenest interest. An immense amount 
of satisfaction was derived from the sight of the food, and whenever 
an opportunity presented itself it was handled and admired. The 
garnishing of the pudding bowls in particular called forth admiration. 
“We shall eat,” they said, “till we sicken and vomit.” They 
related to one another accounts of previous feasts and compared the 
amounts of food provided. When I expressed amazement at the 
sight of so much they told me how sometimes at marriages—at the 
time I had not yet attended a wedding—so great is the quantity of 
food that a good deal is rotten before it can be eaten and has to be 
thrown to the pigs. 

The recipients all carried their food to their homes, and, in the 
case of the leading men who had received very large portions, minor 
distributions took place among their dependants. 


DANCE FESTIVALS 

Having publicly announced by the housebuilding feast that he is 
a candidate for mwanekama honours; the man with ambition has 
further to consolidate his position by acquiring more wealth. He 
sets to work once more to cultivate even larger gardens and breed 
still more pigs, and he exchanges yams and pigs extensively with 
natives from Langalanga Lagoon to build up his store of strings of 
shell discs. 

At this stage he may wed a couple of extra wives. Young 
widows are usually preferred because they are apt to be more useful 
than girls at gardening. The wives of a mwanekama have to work 
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much harder than other women, for, in addition to the cultivation 
of extensive gardens, they have to provide food for a stream of 
visitors. All strangers are invited to the house of the mwanekama 
and invariably supplied lavishly with delicacies. These women on 
the other hand derive reflected prestige from their husband and 
usually have a considerable influence in the community. 

The wealth of the young mwanekama has continually to be placed 
at the disposal of his relatives and other persons in the village. I 
have explained that every event of importance is celebrated with a 
feast. Those given by ordinary villagers are naturally not nearly so 
large as the one I have described, but everyone likes to have as much 
food available as possible—indeed his reputation depends upon his 
doing so. Contributions therefore are always acceptable, and if the 
young mwanekama is in any way mean he rapidly loses prestige. He 
has also to offer strings of shell discs on the occasion of the marriages 
of young men who have been useful to him. Income, however, is 
to some extent augmented by the marriage of girls belonging to his 
tributary, when he receives a share of the discs handed to their 
parents. 

In spite of the heavy drain on his resources the mwanekama, 
nevertheless, has to put by a certain reserve in order to provide 
further feasts. After a few years he will probably have accumulated 
sufficient to hold a series connected with a dance. If he decides to 
do this he allows it to become known that on a certain date he 
intends to give the feast called “‘ bringing the performers to the 
dance area.”” Preparations similar to those at housebuilding are 
carried out and a considerable supply of food is collected. As before 
contributions are made by relatives and various other members of 
the village community. Some time beforehand the mwanekama 
will have approached three or four men known to be expert performers 
and asked them to act as leaders for his dance, and he will also have 
requested a few men with good voices to form the nucleus of a choir. 
As in many other communities, singers serve instead of an orchestra. 

On the afternoon of the day the feast is to be held, after all the 
food has been arranged, the singers begin, and the leading dancers 
walk over to the centre of the hamlet. Those who wish to take part 
form up behind them, and the dance commences. 
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I saw dances myself on a couple of occasions during my visit. 
The performers were all dressed up for the occasion and wore every 
variety of ornament. They had heavy necklaces of shells and 
porpoise teeth, shell breast-plates, elaborate turtle-shell ear-rings, 
bead and rattan armbands into which they had thrust tufts of white 
cockatoo feathers, and collars and headpieces of dogs’ teeth or 
feathers. One collar in particular was a magnificent specimen. It 
had six rows each containing 86 teeth, a total of 516. As the teeth 
are nowadays worth sixpence each the value was about £13 of our 
currency. Around their ankles the dancers wore fibre bands sewn 
over with dry seed-pods which clanked together as they moved, 
and each one also carried his spear and shield. 

They formed up in a column of four with the leaders in front 
and the singers halfway down (Plate IVa). The dances were either 
conventionalized representations of the movements of animals or 
else of everyday tasks, such as bird snaring and fishing, but so 
formalized were the gestures that generally it was impossible to tell 
just exactly what was being portrayed. The songs gave the rhythm, 
which was then accentuated by the clanking anklets, and everyone 
kept strictly to time. In some figures the column advanced, and in 
some the dancers turned into a single line, but always they moved as 
one man, turning to left and right, waving their spears and stamping 
on the ground. The general effect was most pleasing, and the 
womenfolk and older men looking on enjoyed themselves quite as 
much as the dancers. 

After a couple of hours’ dancing, with a short rest in between 
each figure, the performers retired to sit under the trees, and the 
food was distributed. 

From the time of the feast “‘ to bring the performers to the dance 
area’ until a final feast known as “ balm for the aching bones” a 
dance takes place every two or three weeks. The mwanekama 
fixes the dates but leaves the organization to the leaders. The 
performers are always given a meal, but, except occasionally, when 
visitors are invited from other villages to see the display, only just 
sufficient food is provided, and there is no feast. 

When the spectators come from other villages the dancers 
carry out elaborate beauty magic to make themselves look attractive. 
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A good deal of courtship probably goes on afterwards, but as a high 
value is set on the virginity of a Guadalcanal bride, the girls are 
usually careful not to go into the bush with a young man alone. 

Dancing concludes, after a period lasting for perhaps a year, 
with the feast ‘‘ balm for the aching bones.’”’ In Longgu the last of 
these was given by a famous mwanekama named Mbesa about 12 or 
15 years before I went there. He killed more than 50 pigs for the 
occasion, though some of these were contributed by other people. 
In addition to the food the dancers were also given strings 
of shell discs. The leaders each received sets of ten, the singers sets 
of eight, and the rest sets of four. In this way he disposed of upwards 
of 350 strings. According to native reckoning these were the 
reward for services rendered, but in actual fact the dancers, of course, 
needed no such encouragement to take part. 

The dance is even more of a highlight than the feast alone. The 
occasions of a dance are indeed the red-letter-days of native life. 
The rhythmical exercise is in itself a joy to all who join in and would 
be worth while for this alone. But the performers, although they 
carry out every movement together, have excellent opportunities 
for the gratification of their vanity. Individual feats are always 
singled out for special applause, and every young man is sure to win 
congratulations from somebody, even if only a member of his 
family. Everyone hopes that he will secure recognition as an expert 
dancer, for the names of such men are remembered for years. The 
spectators too enjoy themselves. The performances are exciting 
to watch, and many of the movements and gestures have a formal 
beauty entirely lacking in our own ballroom dancing. Then in 
addition the dance, since it attracts persons from distant places, 
gives the natives a chance to renew old acquaintances and make new 
ones. 

The whole community thus owes every mwanekama who holds a 
dance a very great debt, and his reputation is always enormously 
enhanced in consequence. 


THE ESTABLISHED MWANEKAMA 


Once a man has held a dance he is universally recognized even 
outside his own hamlet as a real mwanekama. To maintain his 
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prestige, notwithstanding, he still has to be generous and make feasts. 
If his wealth diminishes, as it well may do when he becomes advanced 
in years and less active and able to work, he sinks back once more 
into insignificance. 

After the dance he begins to wear the special ornaments 
associated with his rank, such as leglets of shells and wristbands of 
porpoise teeth, and he also uses a special kind of limepot for the betel 
mixture. The members of his tributary look up to him as their 
leader and expect him to organize all their communal undertakings, 
but at such times he also has to provide the bulk of the food for the 
feast after the work has been brought to a conclusion. His kinsmen 
assist him at all times, partly because they enjoy the feasts he 
provides, and partly because they realize fully the advantages 
to be derived from doing so. A tributary without a strong leader 
they say is like a canoe without a captain—no one knows what to do 
and the craft soon meets with misfortune. Then too if a man works 
well for his mwanekama he can be sure of assistance when he requires 
it, not only from the mwanekama’s own personal exertions, but from 
the ample store of his wealth. 

The established mwanekama is not only the director of communal 
work, but is also in a position adequately to preserve law and order 
within his social group by punishing offenders. Discussion of this 
aspect of his authority, however, is beyond the scope of the present 
paper. 

Any addition to the family of the mwanekama is always 
elaborately celebrated, and also the coming of age of his daughters. 
There are no ceremonies in the Solomons in connection with first 
menstruation, but at about this time a girl has marks cut on her face. 
The designs resemble tatooing, except that dye is not rubbed into 
the scars—probably it would not show sufficiently on the dark 
Melanesian skin. The operation is carried out with a sharpened 
bone by a trained specialist, who is handsomely paid for his trouble. 
A distribution of food takes place afterwards. 

The marriage of the mwanekama’s son, or less frequently his 
nephew, is also an occasion for the display of wealth, since he is 
expected to hand over to the parents of the bride at least twice the 
usual bride-price and a huge amount of food. The normal price is 
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three, or sometimes four, mdovu, that is three sets of ten strings, 
three of nine and so on down to three sets of four strings, plus a 
number of porpoise and dogs’ teeth. One mwanekama boasted to 
me that at the marriage of his son some years before he had paid ten 
ndovu, a total of nearly 500 strings. The girl unfortunately died in 
childbirth during the following year, but the mwanekama received 
nothing back. 

The relatives of the mwanekama do not derive benefit at all from 
these payments, except in the way of reflected prestige: they are 
even called upon to contribute. But on the other hand when his 
daughters are married he expects a similar payment, and some of 
the strings are then given to his relatives. 

The mwanekama again are called upon to furnish the bulk of the 
pigs offered as sacrifices to a special class of ancestors who are 
supposed to be specially concerned with the welfare of the whole 
community, and although the offering is made to the spirits, the 
meat is consumed by the villagers. Then they also superintend the 
erection of the men’s club houses, of which every hamlet has at 
least one. The completion of the building is still celebrated with a 
festival, but in former days a raid was also made on some foreign 
community in order to seize a corpse. I rather gathered that the 
body was required for magical purposes to endow the young men with 
fortitude and bravery, but my informants were not altogether clear 
on the point. 


FEASTS AFTER THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF VENGEANCE 


The highwater mark of a mwanekama’s renown is reached when 
he has made himself responsible for the festival known as siwa, that 
is the entertainment of a group of persons from another village who 
have carried out vengeance on his behalf when he has lost one of his 
relatives through sorcery. 

The Solomon Islanders are unaware of the real causes of disease, 
and if a person becomes ill they imagine that some supernatural 
force has been called into play. If he should die they believe that 
he must have been bewitched, and they then try to discover the 


* Vide H. I. Hogbin, “‘ Mana,” Oceansa, Vol. VI, pp. 241-57. 
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identity of the sorcerer so that he may be killed.’ In practice, 
however, murder is both dangerous and expensive, and the only 
persons who do carry out vengeance when a close relative dies are the 
mwanekama. Mourning regulations, which demand that the survivors 
shall remain in the vicinity of the grave in the strictest seclusion, 
prevent them from forming an expedition themselves, and a request 
has to be sent to another village asking a mwanekama there to do 
the killing.® 

After the man has been killed, usually as the result of an ambush 
or a night attack, his head is cut off, and the slayers send a message 
to say that it will be brought to the mourners on such and such a day. 
These people spend the interval in collecting a huge quantity of 
food and erecting a platform, elaborately decorated with flowers, 
scented herbs and coloured leaves, in the middle of} their hamlet. 
The food is laid out round the platform, and the mwanekama makes 
ready his shell discs for presentation to the killers as a reward for 
their services. 


On the day appointed the party of murderers enters the village 
in ful] festal array, with all their weapons, carrying the head in front, 
stuck on the end of a spear. The mourners are not armed and 
retire to the edge of the hamlet out of harm’s way. The party 
proceeds to knock down the house of the dead man and destroy all 
his personal possessions, including his canoe, if this has not been 
done already, and also to strip his coconut and areca palms. They 
are then given food, and when the meal is finished the leaders of 
the raiding expedition and all who have distinguished themselves 
are invited by the mwanekama who is holding the celebration to 
climb on to the platform. When they have done so strings of discs are 
handed to them, each presentation being greeted with deafening 
applause from the assembled spectators. 


7 Vide “ Sorcery and Administration,” op. cit. 


8 This occurred for the last time about 15 or 20 years ago. Fighting is nowadays 
forbidden by the Administration. 


® Vide “‘ Sorcery and Administration,” of. cit., Plate IIIB, where a shrine 
decorated with heads is shown. 
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A. Lashing the thatch in position. Note the palm leaf from % hich the thatch is made. 
The scaffolding inside the house on which workers are standing will be removed later. 


B. The house of a mwanekama. The thatch is much thicker than that of an ordinary 
house. Note the raised door sill to keep out the pigs. 
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PLATE II. 


























A. “ The feast to remove the thorns.” The food has been laid out tn rows for distribution 
The parcels of cakes, each pile with a joint of pork on top, are on the left, and a row of 
bowls of pudding runs diagonally from the bottom right-hand corner. A few spectators 
are in the background, but the majority were sitting on the far left. 
B. Distributing the food. The master of ceremonies has announced the name of the 
man to whom a particular pile ts to be given and is here pointing him out with his stick 
to the helpers, who will pick up the cakes and pork and formally present tt. 




















PLATE III, 

















Note the bowls of pudding 


A. Carving the pigs at “ the feast to remove the thorns.’ 
in the background. 
B. Traders from Langalanga Lagoon preparing to leave Longgu. The canoe was 
built in Florida and acquired through exchanges of shell discs. The canoes the Langa- 
langa natives themselves build have a peak at both ends. 





















PLATE IV. 
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A. The dance. Seed pod rattles attached to the dancers’ legs accentuate the rhythm. 


B. Counting the people at a feast. The man in the centre ts carrying round a coconut 


shell, into which each guest drops a small stone. Only a small section of the guests ts 
shown in the photograph, which was taken on the occasion of a funeral feast. 









PLATE V. 











A. Singeing the pigs. 


B. Preparing food for the workers. The girl on the left is grating coconuts and the man 
on the right is squeezing the grated nut to extract the cream. In the background some 
of the workers can be seen preparing thatch. 
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Informants stated that sometimes as many as 100 mdovu—nearly 
5000 strings—were given away. This is possibly an exaggeration, 
but certainly the mwanekama concerned would always have to give 
more than 3000 strings. He was assisted by all his kinsmen, and the 
other leaders of the village also made contributions, though acceptance 
placed him and his heirs under the obligation of assisting these men 
when at a later date they themselves held a stwa. I doubt very 
much, nevertheless, whether the festival was held in any one village 
more frequently than about once in every ten years. 

A mwanekama who was responsible for a stwa was renowned 
for miles along the coast and remembered for years after his death. 
Sometimes his spirit was worshipped not only by his own descendants 
but also by whole clans. It is important to note, however, that the 
stwa did not increase his power, except perhaps within his own 
tributary. Even the most famous mwanekama have no authority 
outside their own hamlets, and if, as occasionally happened, they 
attempt to give orders to persons who live elsewhere, they are not 
necessarily obeyed. They remain simply headmen of the small 
hamlets and never even have dominion over a whole village. 


H. IAN HoGBIN 











ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN AUSTRALIA AND THE 
WESTERN PACIFIC, 1927-1937 


By A. P. ELKIN 


The Establishment of a Chair of Anthropology in the University of Sydney. 


Until 1926, the conduct of anthropological research in Australia had been only 
spasmodic, and apart from the work of Sir Baldwin Spencer (with F. J. Gillen) and 
Pastor C. Strehlow, in the Northern Territory, Dr. W. E. Roth in Queensland, 
Dr. A. W. Howitt in South-east Australia, and Professor Radcliffe-Brown in parts 
of Western and south-east Australia, the results were very sketchy. The best of 
other contributions were made by R. H. Mathews, who published numerous valuable 
notes on the social organization, initiation ceremonies and languages of the tribes 
of the south-east of the continent, and by the Rev. John Mathew on two tribes of 
south-eastern Queensland. - As for the rest, articles of varying worth by missionaries 
and other persons interested can be found in many scientific journals both in Australia 
and abroad. Many of them are primarily linguistic in nature. Amongst the writers 
were L. E. Threlkeld, C. W. Schuermann, G. Taplin, H. Kempe, J. N. Hey and 
J. R. B. Love. 

Matters were a little better in New Guinea and Melanesia, for interest was taken 
in those fields by leading anthropologists in England and Germany, amongst whom 
we may note A. C. Haddon, W. H. R. Rivers, C. G. Seligman, R. C. Thurnwald, 
F. Speiser, G. Landtmann and B. Malinowski, while, in addition, several valuable 
studies on the social anthropology and linguistics were made by missionaries and 
administrative officers, notably Dr. R. H. Codrington, Dr. W. Ivens, Dr. C. E. Fox, 
S. Lehner and Mr. W. Baxter Riley, and the Government Anthropologist of Papua, 
Mr. F. E. Williams. 

In 1926, however, an important step was taken by the formation of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology in the University of Sydney by the Commonwealth and 
State Governments of Australia with the co-operation of the University Senate. 
Those responsible for this had in mind not only the instruction of undergraduates in 
anthropology, but also certain practical purposes, namely : 

1. The provision of anthropological training for the cadets in the administrative 
service of the Mandated Territory of New Guinea. 


2. The provision of suitable courses and opportunities of studies and discussion 
for senior officers of the Administrative services of New Guinea and Papua, as well 
as for missionaries and others who work amongst native races. 


3. The training of research workers, principally for work in the Australian region. 


_@, ~~ ty 
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This forward move was for the most part the result of strong recommendations 
made by the Pan-Pacific Science Congress at its Melbourne and Sydney meetings in 
1923, recommendations that were later supported by the Australian National Research 
Council which was requested to give effect to the resolutions of the Congress. Great 
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' emphasis was placed by the Anthropology and Ethnology Section of the Congress 
— on the need for research in Australia and Oceania. Thus, in urging that provision 
s well be made for the teaching of anthropology in the universities of Australia, the 
Section gave as its reason : ‘“‘ The preservation, progress, and welfare of the native 
egion. population of Oceania, which is a charge under the terms of the mandates granted to 
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the Commonwealth of Australia, can best be carried out by a policy based on the 
investigation of native conditions, customs, laws, religion, and the like which is a 
study not merely of academic interest and importance, but points the way to a 
sympathetic method of dealing with and governing such peoples. The economic 
development of these countries depends largely upon the adoption of an intelligent 
native labour policy of recruiting, treatment, protection, and so forth, which can. be 
built up only on a wide and sympathetic knowledge of native life and thought ; 
this knowledge can best be gained only by intensive investigations by trained 


students.” With regard to the study of the Aborigines of Australia, the Section’s 
recommendation was as follows: 


“In view of the great and peculiar interest of the Australian aboriginals as 
representing one of the lowest types of culture available for study, of the rapid and 
inevitable diminution of their numbers, and of the loss of their primitive beliefs and 
customs when under the influence of a higher culture, the Pan-Pacific Science Congress 
suggests that steps should be taken, without delay, to organize the study of those 
tribes that are, as yet, comparatively uninfluenced by contact with civilization.” 

The following outline was given of the objects cf such research—the investigation 
of the physical anthropology and psychology of the component races in racial mixture ; 
the intensive study of limited areas, comprising all branches of anthropology, including 
linguistics, and the collection, translation and publication of information already 
onhand. With regard to this research, the Section suggested that whereas Micronesia 
should be the special concern of Japan and America, and Polynesia of New Zealand, 
Australian ethnology should be the special province of Australia which, with the help 
of Great Britain and France, should also investigate Papua, the Mandated Territory 
of New Guinea and Melanesia. 


For these various reasons, the Congress passed the following resolution: 
“Recognizing the necessity for the immediate prosecution of anthropological research 
in Australia and Oceania, this Congress calls the attention of governments, 
universities, patrons of research, and research foundations to the pressing and 
important need for this investigation. 


The Rockefeller Foundation and the Australian National Research Council. 


The Australian National Research Council with Sir David Orme Masson as its 
president carried out the resolutions of the Pan-Pacific Congress so effectively that 
by 1926 the Chair of Anthropology was established within the University on the 
basis of grants from the Governments of Australia. At the same time, as the result 
of representations from the Australian National Research Council to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, New York, the latter body decided to co-operate with the Research 
Council in a plan of anthropological research in Australia and Oceania. It undertook 
to subsidise for a period of five years, up to 20,000 dollars a year, all amounts sub- 
scribed in Australia by governments, institutions or individuals, whether such 
contributions were for the establishment and maintenance of the Chair at the 
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University of Sydney or directly for research. In addition the Foundation undertook 
to assist by sending out to the Australian region visiting investigators and professors 
from any country and paying their salaries and travelling expenses to Australia— 
such persons to be nominated preferably by the Australian National Research Council. 
The scope of the research was to be liberally interpreted to include anthropology, 
sociology, psychology, linguistics, human biology and archzology, with, of course, 
special reference to the native peoples of the region. 

This was a very liberal grant—both as regards its amount and its application. 
During the five years it amounted to about £30,000; moreover, at the end of this 
period, the Foundation, apparently satisfied with the use made of the funds 
contributed by it, made another grant of 60,000 dollars to cover a three year period 
1931-34, later extended to 1935 ; this was a straight-out grant, independent of any 
support which might or might not be forthcoming in Australia for anthropological 
work. And once again, in 1935, in spite of the effects of the world depression on its 
resources, the Foundation made another grant, totalling 30,000 dollars, to be made 
available on a diminishing scale over the next three years, and to be used primarily 
for the completion of research already undertaken and to provide some assistance 
in the preparation of results for publication and, if necessary, in actual publication. 
The final payment under this grant was made early in 1938, though with the consent 
of the Foundation, the work planned under it will not be completed until the following 
year. 


The action of the Rockefeller Foundation in 1926 immediately added importance 
to the Chair of Anthropology, for the Pan-Pacific Science Congress of 1923 had 
suggested that one of the duties of the instructor in anthropology (that is, the 
Professor) should be to undertake and direct field research. The appointment, 
therefore, of A. R. Radcliffe-Brown as the first professor was very fitting as he 
had not only experience of teaching in the subject, but also of organizing a new 
Department of Anthropology in the University of Capetown; moreover, he had 
himself done field work in Australia and the Andaman Islands and was personally 
acquainted with such work in Tonga and South Africa. 


The Australian National Research Council on its part incurred extra respons- 
ibility by the action of the Rockefeller Foundation, for it became the trustee for 
the grants to be expended in the Australian region and responsible for the research 
done. On the suggestion of the Foundation, a Committee on Anthropology and 
Human Biology was appointed by the Research Council with the Professor of 
Anthropology as chairman ; the members of the Committee, of whom two or three 
have been also on the Executive of the Council, have been drawn from all the States. 
Normally, the work has perforce been done by the Sydney members; distant 
members, however, have always received the notices and minutes of the meetings 
of the Committee. 


The duty of the Committee has been to consider all applications and plans for 
research work, to draw up conditions of such research, and with the advice of the Hon. 
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Treasurer of the Council, who has always been one of its members, to budget carefully 
according to the grants available for the carrying out of the most important pieces 
of research for which suitable workers were forthcoming. The Committee then made 
recommendations to the Executive which after due consideration gave its decisions, 
The bulk of the Committee’s work has fallen on the shoulders of its chairman, 
especially with regard to the applications and the selections of fields of research. He 
too has had to keep in close touch with the work being done in the field, advising and 
directing when necessary, to examine all field reports and advise the Committee on 
the value of the work in progress or accomplished. Needless to say, this has added 
considerably to the duties and responsibilities of the Professor of Anthropology, 
but these have been willingly undertaken, for no work is of more interest and 
importance than the advancement of research.1_ This threefold method of adminis- 
tering and watching over the expenditure of the research funds-—-namely, through the 
Director of Anthropological Research, the Committee on Anthropology and the 
Executive Committee of the Australian National Research Council—has provided an 


assurance that the best use was being made of the grants given by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


SURVEY OF RESEARCH IN AUSTRALIA. 


Following on the recommendation of the Anthropology Section of the Australian 
meeting of the Pan-Pacific Science Congress in 1923 and of one of the first resolutions 
of the Committee on Anthropology of the Australian National Research Council, 
special attention has been paid to research in Australia. This plan has been expedited 
by the fact that both the first and the present chairman (Professor A. P. Elkin since 
December 1932) of the Committee have specialized in the anthropology of the 
Aborigines and have had considerable field experience in Australia ; moreover, in 
the first instance, the advice of the late Sir Baldwin Spencer and the Rev. John 


Mathew, both of whom were experienced in Australian field work, was available to 
the Committee. 


Social Anthropology. 


Attention has been paid to social anthropology, physical anthropology and 
human biology, psychology and linguistics. With regard to the first, the work has 
been of both the survey and the intensive type; thus, almost the whole of the 
Kimberley Division, with the exception of a small area in the far north-western 
corner, has been covered so that we have valuable knowledge of the general nature 
and varieties of the social organization, totemism, ritual life, material culture and 
language of that region. But in addition to surveys made in 1927-28 by A. P. Elkin 


1 Perhaps it ought to be stated that no member of the Research Council, neither 
the Secretary, Treasurer, Chairman of the Anthropology Committee (who is also 
editor of Oceania) nor any member of the Executive or of the Council’s Committees 
receives any remuneration from the Council. 
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and in 1935-6 by Miss P. Kaberry, intensive research in parts of this area has also 
been carried on (A. P. Elkin 1928, R. Piddington 1930-31, Miss P. Kaberry 1934), 
especially for the purpose of solving particular problems and filling in gaps which 
appeared during the preliminary surveys. A similar twelve months’ survey was 
made in 1930 (also by A. P. Elkin) of the remaining tribes of South Australia and 
adjacent regions. This not only added to and corrected the results of earlier workers 
in parts of this region, but threw light on many problems connected with Aboriginal 
culture in the Northern Territory. As a result, another worker (W. E. H. Stanner) 
was sent out in 1934 to make a careful examination of the relation of totemism to 
subsections and the local organization in the tribes between Tennant’s Creek and the 
Daly River, while Miss O. M. Pink (1933-4, 1936-7) studied the same problem in 
the Northern Aranda and the Wailbri. Likewise in 1935 after two years of intensive 
work on the Mitchell and Edward Rivers, Gulf of Carpentaria, Mr. R. L. Sharp made 
a very useful survey of some of the remaining groups around the south-east of the 
Gulf and increased our understanding of the semi-moiety system. 


Mr. Sharp’s work linked up with the earlier investigations of Dr. W. Lloyd 
Warner who, in addition to doing two seasons’ intensive work (1927 and 1928) in 
north-east Arnhem Land, got in touch with natives from many parts of Arnhem 
Land and was able to give a general picture of the social organization (kinship, 
section and subsection systems) of over forty tribes. On the west of the area studied 
by Dr. Warner is the Daly, Fitzmaurice and Port Keats region in which Mr. Stanner 
did both localized intensive work (1932 and 1934-5) and survey work (1934-35). 
while on the north-west are Melville and Bathurst Islands where Mr. C. W. M. Hart 
worked in 1928 and 1929. 


Passing to Cape York Peninsula, we have the work of Miss U. McConnel in 1927, 
1928 and 1934 amongst the natives of the Archer and neighbouring rivers, which 
has resulted in important additions to our knowledge of the kinship, totemism and 
mythology of the region ; this same worker has also been able to pay some attention 
to the study of the tribes on the eastern side of the Peninsula. Mr. D. F. Thompson 
did work in the latter area in 1928. 


Looking across the northern and central parts of the continent from west to 
east, we can now say that as a result of the work done by the Research Council’s 
workers during the past eleven years, many of the gaps in our knowledge of the types 
of social organization and cult life of the Aborigines in that vast region have been 
filled ; in addition, we have detailed information concerning the life of some of the 
tribes in each chief sub-area in the region (the Kimberleys, Central Australia, Amhem 
Land and Cape York Peninsula). Of course, wherever available the results of 
previous workers, especially Spencer and Gillen and Strehlow in the Northern 
Territory and Roth in Queensland, were used, being checked and made the basis for 
further research. Some expeditions, too, which were not primarily planned to 
carry out investigations in social anthropology. nave made contributions towards 
it ; this is true of the work of the University of Adelaide’s expeditions in the central 
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parts of Australia, which have been assisted by grants from the Australian National 
Research Council.? 

Mention should also be made of work done in the more settled regions not only 
of South Australia, but also of New South Wales and southern Queensland. This 
has been carried out under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council 


at various times during the past nine years by Professors Radcliffe-Brown and Elkin 
and Mrs. T. Kelly. 


Linguistic Research. 


A number of the social anthropologists have paid attention to the linguistic 
aspect of the life of the tribes they were studying ; in particular Miss McConnel and 
Mr. Sharp for Cape York Peninsula, and other workers in lesser degrees for other 
areas. In addition to their work, specialized linguistic research has been done in 
New South Wales, Western and North Australia by Mr. Laves in 1929 to 1931, while 
an intensive study of the Aranda language of Central Australia was made in 1932-4 
and 1935-6 by Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow. There are several dialects in this language 
and Mr. Strehlow has been able to study the differences between them as well as 
investigating the structure and phonetics of the language and recording many 
of the chants and myths in verse and prose. Two Oceania Monographs are in course 


of preparation which will contain the results of some of the recent researches in 
Australian linguistics. 


Psychology. 


In 1929 Professor Porteus of the University of Hawaii, as a visiting investigator 
under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council, carried out psycho- 
logical investigations among some of the tribes of north-west and Central Australia 
and in 1931, Mr. R. Piddington did similar work in the La Grange district of north- 
west Australia. Dr. H. K. Fry, a member of the University of Adelaide s anthrop- 
ological expeditions, has also carried out psychological investigations amongst 
various native groups in South and Central Australia. 


Physical Anthropology and Human Biology. 


Several of the workers already mentioned have taken the routine measurements 
on living subjects, but more specialized work has also been done. The University 
of Adelaide’s yearly expeditions have been assisted, sometimes very considerably, 
on every occasion by grants from the Australian National Research Council. The 


*In addition to the work done under the auspices of the Australian National 
Research Council, valuable research has been done by Dr. D. F. Thomson in Cape 
York Peninsula and east Arnhem Land, financed by grants from the University of 
Melbourne and the Commonwealth Government ; the Rev. J. R. B. Love has also 
studied the language and culture of the Worora tribe in the Northern Kimberley. 
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main purpose of these expeditions, which were usually only a few weeks in duration, 
has been to take routine anthropometric measurements, and also to study the 
dentition, pathology, the blood grouping and basal metabolism of the Aborigines. 
On some occasions, too, special attention has been paid to the operations performed 
in connection with initiation and special emphasis has been placed on obtaining not 
only photographs but also cinematograph records of these operations as well as of 
daily life. These studies in human biology are very important.® 


Research into the basal metabolism and blood-grouping and dentition of the 
Aborigines of New South Wales and Queensland was carried out in 1927-28 by workers 
from the University of Sydney.‘ 

Further, Dr. C. Stanton Hicks (later Professor) carried out physiological 
investigations in South Australia in 1929 and again in 1936 and 1937. Professor 
Whitridge Davies of Sydney also carried out important physiological researches 
amongst the natives of the desert region west of Hermannsburg in 1932 and 1933 ; 
he investigated particularly the consumption of water by Aborigines who normally 
live in desert conditions; Professor Davies was assisted on the first occasion by 
Dr. H. S. W. Wardlaw. In 1928, Professor J. Shellshear of Hong Kong carried 
out research into the comparative morphology of the brain of the Australian 
Aborigines. 


RESEARCH IN NEW GUINEA AND MELANESIA. 


The research carried out in New Guinea and Melanesia under the auspices of 
the Australian National Research Council has been wholty confined to social 
anthropology apart from the linguistics and anthropometric work done by those 
whose primary interest was in sociology. The general plan has been to select sample 
cultures, seeing that it would take many decades and many workers to cover all 
the region. The results of the last eleven years’ work, however, have considerably 
increased our understanding of the varieties of culture which are found in the region. 
This is true because the work done has been in almost every case of an intensive 
character. Survey work is of great value in Australia where the general principles 
of the social organization, totemism, magic and economic life and of the languages 
are similar all over the continent, but this is not so in the islands to the north-east 
of Australia where Papuan, Melanesian and Polynesian languages, forms of social 
order and religion are all found. Thus, Dr. H. I. Hogbin, in 1927-28, in Ontong-Java 
and Dr. R. Firth, in Tikopia, 1928-29, studied Polynesian outliers in Melanesia. 


’ The chief members of these expeditions have been Professors Cleland and H. 
Johnston, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Hackett and J. H. Gray; Dr. H. K. Fry, who 
accompanied some of them, paid attention to psychology and social anthropology, 
while Mr. Tindale of the South Australian Museum acted as recorder. Mr. H. Hale, 
the Curator of this Museum, was able to take part in some of the expeditions. 

“Messrs. D. H. K. Lee, C. H. Horsley and G. E. Phillips, Dr. Wardlaw and 
Professors Chapman and Priestley. 
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In 1927 Dr. W. Ivens studied a Melanesian community in northern Malaita; more 
recently, in 1933, Dr. Hogbin studied other Melanesian groups in Malaita and 
Guadalcanal, and Dr. and Mrs. Thurnwald did joint research in Bougainville in 1933 
and 1934. 

The Council has only sent one worker to Papua (Dr. R. F. Fortune in 1927-28 
to Dobu), because the research of such earlier workers as Seligman, Malinowski, 
Landtmann, Williamson and Armstrong and the continued work of Mr. F. E. Williams, 
the Government Anthropologist, made the need in Papua less urgent than in the 
Mandated Territory of New Guinea. In the latter, Dr. R. Fortune worked in the 
Admiralty Islands in 1928-29 ; Dr. Hortense Powdermaker in Lesu, New Ireland, in 
1929-30; Mr. W. C. Groves in Fisoa (1932), Tabar (1933) and the mainland of 
New Guinea (Finschhafen region) in 1934; Miss C. Wedgwood in Manam (Schouten 
Islands), 1933-45; Dr. Hogbin in Wogeo (in the same group of islands), 1934; 
F. L. S. Bell in Tanga, off the New Ireland coast in 1933; and J. A. Todd on the 
south coast of New Britain in 1933-4 and 1935-6. 


SUMMARY OF RESEARCH. 


To sum up, the Council has sent out 14 expeditions into the New Guinea- 
Melanesia region, each of which has been from about nine to eighteen months in 
duration. In Australia, there have been many more ; at least 24 expeditions lasting 
from about nine months to two years each ; in addition there have been many shorter 
expeditions either wholly or partly supported by the Council, namely those from 
the Universities of Adelaide and Sydney which were concerned with physiological 
and anthropometric investigations and also those dealing with the sociology of the 
remaining Aborigines of south-east Australia. The first appendix contains a list 
of the principal research workers and the type of support given to them ; that is 
whether it was a grant-in-aid for research expenses only, a grant for these and also 
for out-of-pocket expenses, or a fellowship which comprised a stipend and also 
travelling and research expenses. The second appendix gives the list of books and 
articles so far published by these workers and also a list of those reports which are 
known to be ready for use or publication. 

The immediate result of the use made of the grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation has undoubtedly been a great increase in our knowledge and under- 
standing of the native races of Australia, Melanesia and New Guinea. This, however, 
is not only of purely scientific importance, but is also of great practical significance. 
It has enabled the teaching given in the Department of Anthropology in the University 
of Sydney to administrative officers and missionaries to deal with present-day 
situations, for increasing attention is being given by all research workers to the 
process of social and cultural change which is present in some degree in all societies 


5 At the special request of the Administrator, Miss Wedgwood did several 
months’ field work in Nauru in 1935. This was regarded as an essential preliminary 
to the establishment of a new educational curriculum. 
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and to a great degree in the case of primitive peoples affected by Western culture. 
The object of research is not merely to ascertain what these cultures were like before 
the days of white contact, but also to study the very process of change which is 
now occurring. In this way, the results of anthropological research in the cultural 
and social sphere are of value to governments and missions. This fact is being more 
and more appreciated in Australia and the Pacific. 


In passing, mention should be made of the co-operation which has been possible 
in field research between the chairman and members of the Anthropological Committee 
of the Australian National Research Council on the one hand, and on the other hand 
the field workers who have come out from organizations abroad. Advice concerning 
the location of research and the purchase of equipment has always been given, and 
in some instances equipment has been loaned. This co-operation, especially in the 
planning of the work, prevents any overlapping in a field where there is room for 
many more workers than are available. Amongst those workers from abroad have 
been Mr. G. Bateson, Dr. Margaret Mead, Dr. Roheim, Dr. Fortune (on his third and 
fourth expeditions), Miss Beatrice Blackwood, Messrs. Read, Whiting, Ledoux and 
Mishkin, the Crane Expedition (U.S.A.), and Dr. H. Nekes. With the exception 
of the last, who is doing linguistic research in north-west Australia, they have all 
worked in the New Guinea-Melanesia region. 


Other Results of the Fostering of Anthropological Research. 


The acquisition of knowledge and its practical value are not the only results 
of the research which has been fostered by the Australian National Research Council 
on the basis of the grants from the Rockefeller Foundation. The experience gained 
both in the field and in the presentation of the field results has fitted a number of the 
research workers for important positions, mostly in the academic sphere. Thus, 
Dr. Firth succeeded Professor Radcliffe-Brown as Acting Professor of Anthropology 
in the University of Sydney for eighteen months before taking up work as lecturer 
and later Reader in Anthropology in the School of Economics, University of London. 
Dr. Elkin became head of the Department of Anthropology in Sydney at the end 
of 1932. Dr. H. I. Hogbin, after a couple of periods as temporary lecturer in this 
Department, was appointed permanent lecturer in 1936. Miss Wedgwood, after 
acting as temporary lecturer for three years, has been (since 1936) honorary lecturer 
in Anthropology, holding at the same time the position of Principal of the Women s 
College in the University of Sydney. Dr. Warner has become Associate Professor of 
Anthropology, first in Harvard, and now in the University of Chicago; Dr. Hart, 
Assistant Professor at Toronto ; Dr. Hortense Powdermaker, Associate Professor of 
Anthropology in the Institute of Human Relations, Yale ; Mr. (now Dr.) Sharp, 
lecturer in Social Anthropology at Cornell University ; Mr. (now Dr.) Piddington, 
lecturer in charge of a new Department of Anthropology at Aberdeen ; Dr. Fortune, 
visiting head of a similar department at Ling Nan University, Canton ; Mr. Groves, 
Director of Education in Nauru; and Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow, Patrol Officer in 
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Central Australia ; others, previously in positions, have added to their experience 
and usefulness, and others again are at present continuing their studies in universities 
abroad. 


Mention should be made of the travelling fellowships for study abroad, which 
were made to a few of the Research Council’s workers and others who were working 
in the sphere of human biology and anthropology ; H. I. Hogbin, 1929-30, Dr. A. J. 
Canny, 1928-30; E. W. P. Chinnery (Government Anthropologist in the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea), 1930-31, C. W. M. Hart, 1930-31.® 


Material Culture, Photographic and Phonographic Records. 


Amongst the results obtained by research workers is a very valuable collection 
of objects of material culture from the various fields which have proved of great 
interest and use to students; these are kept in the Department of Anthropolcgy, 
the University of Sydney. Duplicates collected by workers were, when so desired, 
taken to the latter’s own University or Museum. 


All workers made photographic records, many of which have been published 
with their various reports. The original negatives, duly indexed, are being filed in 
the University of Sydney, where copies of cinematograph films are also kept. 


A number of phonograph records (wax cylinders) of native songs and speech 
from various fields are for the most part stored at Sydney University. They have 
been studied by Professor H. Davies, Professor of Music in the University of Adelaide.” 


Oceania. 


In October 1930, after much consideration, the issue of a quarterly journal 
called Oceania was commenced. It is devoted to the study of the native peoples of 
Australia, New Guinea and the islands of the Pacific. Each number contains about 
120 pages. It is now in its eighth volume and year, and is fulfilling its primary 
function, namely, to be a medium for the publication of the results of anthropological 
research carried out under the direction of the Australian National Research Council. 
The Professor of Anthropology is Editor and the lecturer Assistant Editor. 


Subscribers to Oceania are found in most countries, and the Department of 
Anthropology in the University of Sydney makes possible by purchase of Oceania 
a wide exchange of over fifty copies with learned institutions. Unfortunately, 
however, it does not pay for itself, but requires an annual subsidy of about {120, 
which so far has been provided by the Australian National Research Council. 


* In addition Miss U. McConnel, Mr. R. Piddington, and, in part, Mr. Hart were 
granted Fellowships for study abroad by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


7 The latter body has prepared three double-sided discs in permanent form 
which are available for purchase. 
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Publications. 


In addition to issuing Oceansa, the Australian National Research Council has, 
for the past three years, followed the policy of making grants to research workers 
who have returned from the field to enable them to devote all or most of their time to 
writing up their results. It has also undertaken, as far as possible, to assist with the 
publication of these results, where this is necessary, either by issuing special Mono- 
graphs or enlarged numbers of Oceania or guaranteeing books presented to publishers. 
A limited amount of money has been set aside to make this possible. Already two 
Monographs have appeared ; these were reprints of series of articles previously 
published in Oceania. Two others, both on Australian linguistics, are planned for 
1938 ; one will be issued early in the year. 


Immediate Plans. 


Apart from encouraging the publication of the results of work already done, 
the cessation of the grants from the Rockefeller Foundation puts an end, for the 
time being, to further research under the direction of the Australian National Research 
Council ; there is one exception: an amount was put aside for the carrying out in 
1938 of a very important piece of linguistic research in North-Western Australia 
by a highly equipped worker. 


The hope is that the Governments or individuals in Australia, in appreciation 
of the generosity of the Rockefeller Foundation, will make such grants or gifts that 
the important work of research can be continued. After eleven years of help from 
abroad, Australia should provide for its own share in the performance of this very 
important scientific task. 


I, for my part, both as a holder of Fellowships (1927-9, 1930-1) and as Chairman 
of the Committee on Anthropology for the past five years, desire to express my 
appreciation of the earnestness with which members of the Committee and the 
Executive have carried out the trust laid on them by the Rockefeller Foundation ; 
I hope that they feel rewarded by the results referred to in this report. 


A. P. ELKIN 
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LIST OF FIELD WORKERS UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL! 


(Fellowship =stipend plus travelling and research expenses. 
Grant =travelling, research and out-of-pocket expenses. 
Grant-in-aid=contribution towards expenses of research.) 


Miss U. McConnel, 1927-8 (Grant), 1934-5 (Fellowship). 

W. L. Warner, visiting investigator, 1927-9. 

H. I. Hogbin, 1927-8 (Grant), 1933-4 (Fellowship). 

A. P. Elkin, 1927-8, 1930-1 (Fellowship). 

W. Ivens, 1927 (Grant-in-aid). 

R. F. Fortune, 1927-8 (Grant). 

R. Firth, 1928-9 (Fellowship). 

D. Thomson, 1928 (Grant). 

C. W. M. Hart, 1928-9 (Grant). 

University of Adelaide annual expeditions, 1927-37 (Grants-in-aid). 

University of Sydney expeditions in N.S.W. and Queensland for research in Physical 
Anthropology, 1927-9 (Grants-in-aid). 

Sociological work in N.S.W. (Grants-in-aid to A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, 1929; A. P. 
Elkin, 1936-7; Mrs. T. Kelly, 1936-7). 

G. Laves, visiting investigator, 1929-31. 

Miss H. Powdermaker, visiting investigator, 1929-30. 

S. D. Porteus, visiting investigator, 1929. 

C. S. Hicks, 1929, 1936, 1937 (Grants-in-aid). 

R. Piddington, 1930-1 (Grants). 

H. Whitridge Davies, 1932, 1933 (Grants-in-aid). 

W. E. H. Stanner, 1932 (Grant), 1934-5 (Fellowship). 

W. C. Groves, 1932-4 (Fellowship). 

T. G. H. Strehlow, 1932-4 (Grant), 1935-6 (Fellowship). 

Miss C. H. Wedgwood, 1932-4 (Fellowship), 1935 (Grant-in-aid). 

F. L. S. Bell, 1933 (Grant). 

J. A. Todd, 1933-6 (Grants). 

_ L. Sharp, 1933-5 (Fellowship). 

Miss O. Pink, 1933-4, 1936-7 (Grants). 

R. and H. Thurnwald, visiting investigators, 1933-4. 

Miss P. Kaberry, 1934 (Grant), 1935-6 (Fellowship). 


11 desire to thank Dr. H. Ian Hogbin for assistance in compiling the lists of 
workers and of published works. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
AUSTRALIA 


1. General 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania Monograph 
No. I. 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Presidential Address, ‘‘ Sociological Theory of Totemism, 
Fourth Pacific Science Congress Report, Java 1929, Vol. III, pp. 295-309. 
A. P. Elkin, Studies in Australian Totemism, Oceania Monograph No. 2. 
A. P. Elkin, Presidential Address, ‘‘ Anthropology in Australia, Past and Present,” 
Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science Report, 
1935, PP. 197-207. 
A. P. Elkin, “‘ Cultural and Racial Clash in Australia,’ Morpeth Review, September, 
1932, PP- 35-45- 
S. D. Porteus, Psychology of a Primitive People, Edward Arnold & Co., London 1932. 
A. P. Elkin, Understanding the Australian Aborigines. Angus and Robertson Ltd., 
Sydney 1938. 
A. P. Elkin, “ Secret Life of the Australian Aborigines,’ Oceania, Vol. III, pp. 119-38. 
A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Anthropology and the Future of the Australian Aborigines,” Oceania, 
Vol. V, pp. 1-18. 

. P. Elkin, “ Civilized Aborigines and Native Culture,” Oceania, Vol. VI, pp. 117-46. 

. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Native Education, with special reference to the Australian Aborigines,” 
Oceania, Vol. VII, pp. 459-500. 

. Piddington, ‘“‘ Psychological Aspects of Culture Contact,” Oceania, Vol. III, 
pp. 312-24. 

D. Porteus, ‘‘ Mentality of Australian Aborigines,” Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 30-6. 

. G. H. Strehlow, “‘ Notes on Native Evidence and its Value,’’ Oceania, Vol. VI, 
PP. 323-35. 

A. P. Elkin, “ Notes on the Psychic Life of Australian Aborigines,” Mankind, 
Vol. III, pp. 49-56. 

A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ The Reaction of Primitive Races to the White Man’s Culture. A 
Study in Culture Contact.” Hibbert Journal, Vol. XXXV, pp. 537-45. 

H. K. Fry, ‘‘ Australian Marriage Rules,” Sociological Review, Vol. XX, pp. 258-77. 

H. K. Fry, “ Dieri Legends,” Folk Lore, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 267-87. 


wa > > 


wy 


2. Queensland 


U. H. McConnel, ‘‘ The Wik-Munkan Tribe of Cape York Peninsula,” Oceania, 
Vol. I, pp. 97-104, 181-205. 
U. H. McConnel, ‘‘ The Rainbow-Serpent Myth in Queensland,” Oceania, Vol. I, 
PP- 347-9. 
. H. McConnel, “‘ A Moon Legend from the Bloomfield River,” Oceanta, Vol. II. 
Pp. 9-25. 


or} 
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U. H. McConnel, “‘ Totem Stones of the Kantyu Tribe,” Oceania, Vol. II, pp. 292-5, 
U. H. McConnel, ‘‘ The Wik-Munkan and Allied Tribes of Cape York Peninsula ”, 
Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 310-67. 


U. H. McConnel, “‘ Myths of the Wik-Munkan and Wik-Natara Tribes,” Oceania, 
Vol. VI, pp. 66-93. 


U. H. McConnel, ‘‘ Totemic Hero-Cults in Cape York,” Oceania, Vol. VI, pp. 452-77; 
Vol. VII, pp. 69-105. 


U. H. McConnel, “ Illustration of the Myth of Shiveri and Nyunggu,” Oceania, 
Vol. VII, pp. 217-9. 


U. H. McConnel, “‘ Mourning Ritual Among the Tribes of the Cape York Peninsula,” 
Oceania, Vol. VII, pp. 346-71. 


L. Sharp, “ Social Organization of the Yir-Yoront Tribe,”’ Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 
404-31. 

L. Sharp, “ Ritual Life and Economics of the Yir-Yoront Tribe,’’ Oceania, Vol. V, 
Pp. 19-42. 

L. Sharp, ‘“‘ Semi-Moieties in North-Western Queensland,’”’ Oceania, Vol. VI, pp. 
158-74. 

C. Tennant-Kelly, “ Tribes of Cherburg Settlement,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 461-73. 

U. H. McConnel, “‘ The Symbol in Legend,” Psyche, Vol. XIII, pp. 94-137. 


D. F. Thompson, “ Notes on a Hero Cult from the Gulf of Carpentaria,”’ Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXIV, pp. 217-36. 


D. F. Thompson, ‘‘ Dugong Hunters of Cape York,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXIV, pp. 237-64. 


3. Northern Australia 


W. L. Warner, A Black Civilization, Harpers, New York 1937. 

C. W. M. Hart, ‘‘ The Tiwi of Melville and Bathurst Islands,”’ Oceania, Vol. I, pp. 
167-80. 

C. W. M. Hart, ‘‘ Personal Names among the Tiwi,” Oceania, Vol. I, pp. 280-90. 

W. L. Warner, “‘ Murngin Warfare,’’ Oceania, Vol. I, pp. 457-94. 

W. 


L. Warner, ‘‘ Malay Influence on the Aboriginal Cultures of North-Eastern 

Arnhem Land,” Oceania, Vol. II, pp. 476-95. 

W. L. Warner and W. W. Howells, “ Anthropometry of the Natives of Arnhem 
Land and the Australian Race Problem,” Papers of the Peabody Museum, 
Vol. XVI, No. I, 1937. 

W. L. Warner, “ The Family and Principles of Kinship Structure in Australia,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. Il, pp. 43-54. 

W. E. H. Stanner, “‘ The Daly River Tribes, a Report of Field Work in Northern 
Australia,” Oceania, Vol. III, pp. 377-405; Vol. IV, pp. 10-29. 

W. E. H. Stanner, “‘ Ceremonial Economics of the Mulluk Mulluk and Madngella 

Tribes of the Daly River,” Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 156-75, 458-71. 
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W. E. H. Stanner, “A Note of Djamindjung Kinship and Totemism,” Oceania, 
Vol. VI, pp. 441-51. 

W. E. H. Stanner, ‘‘ Murinbata Kinship and Totemism,” Oceania, Vol. VII, pp 
186-216. 

W. E. H. Stanner, “‘ Aboriginal Modes of Address and Reference in the North-West 
of the Northern Territory,’’ Oceania, Vol. VII, pp. 300-15. 

A. P. Elkin, “‘ Marriage and Descent in East Arnhem Land,” Oceania, Vol. III, 
Ppp. 412-15. 

W. L. Warner, ‘‘ Morphology and Functions of the Australian Murngin Type of 
Kinship,” American Anthropologist, Vol. XXXII, pp. 207-52; Vol. XXXIII, 
pp. 172-08. 

W. L. Warner, ‘“‘ Kinship Morphology of Forty-one North Australian Tribes,” 
American Anthropologist, Vol. XXXV, pp. 63-86. 


4. North-Western Australia 


A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Rock Paintings in North-West Australia,” Oceania, Vol. I, pp. 257-79. 

A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ The Rainbow Serpent Myth in North-Western Australia,” Oceania, 
Vol. I, pp. 349-52. 

A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Social Organization of the Kimberley Division,’ Oceania, Vol. II, 
Pp. 296-333. 

A. P. Elkin, “ Totemism in North-Western Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. III, pp. 257-96, 
435-81 ; Vol. IV, pp. 54-64. 

R. Piddington, ‘‘ The Water Serpent in Karadjeri Mythology,’ Oceania, Vol. I, 
PP. 352-4. 

R. Piddington, “‘ Report on Field Work in North-Western Australia,’ Oceania, 
Vol. II, pp. 342-58. 

R. Piddington, ‘‘ Totemic System of the Karadjeri Tribe,’’ Oceania, Vol. II, pp. 
373-400. 

R. Piddington, “‘ Karadjeri Initiation,’ Oceania, Vol. III, pp. 46-87. 

P. M. Kaberry, “‘ The Forrest River and Lyne River Tribes of North-West Australia,” 
Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 408-36. 

P. M. Kaberry, ‘“‘ Death and Deferred Mourning Ceremonies in the Forrest River 
Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. VI, pp. 33-47. 

P. M. Kaberry, “‘ Spirit Children and Spirit Centres of the North Kimberley Division,’’ 
Oceania, Vol. VI, pp. 392-400. 

P. M. Kaberry, “ Subsections in the East and South Kimberley Tribes,” Oceania, 
Vol. VII, pp. 436-58. 

P. M. Kaberry, “‘ Notes on the Languages of East Kimberley,” Oceania, Vol. VIII, 
Pp. 90-103. 

P. M. Kaberry, ‘‘ Totemism in East and South Kimberley, North-West Australia,” 
Oceania, Vol. VIII, pp. 265-88. 

A. P. Elkin, “ Initiation in the Bard Tribe, North-Western Australia,” Journal 


of the Royal Society of N.S.W., Vol. LXIX, pp. 190-208. 
r 
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5. New South Wales and Victoria 


A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘‘ The Rainbow-Serpent Myth in South-Eastern Australia,” 
Oceania, Vol. I, pp. 342-6. 

A. P. Elkin, “‘ Notes on the Social Organization of the Worimi,”’ Oceania, Vol. II, 
PP. 359-63. 

A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “ Totemism in Eastern Australia,” Journal of Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. LIX, pp. 399-416. 


6. Central and South Australia 


P. Elkin, “ Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. II, 
PP- 44-73- 

P. Elkin, ‘‘ Cult Totemism and Mythology in Northern South Australia,” Oceania, 
Vol. V, pp. 171-92. 

P. Elkin, “‘ Beliefs and Practices Connected with Death in North-Eastern and 
Western South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. VII, pp. 275-99. 

P. Elkin, “‘ The Kopara, the Settlement of Grievances,” Oceania, Vol. II, pp. 
IgI-8. 

P. Elkin, “ The Dieri Kinship System,” Journal of the Royal. Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. LIX, pp. 399-416. 

Pink, ‘‘ Spirit Ancestors in a Northern Aranda Horde Country,’’ Oceania, Vol. IV, 
pp. 176-86. 

Pink, ‘‘ The Landowners in the Northern Division of the Aranda Tribe,”’ Oceania, 
Vol. VI, pp. 275-305. 

H. Davies, “ Aboriginal Songs of Central and South Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. II, 
PP. 454-67. 

G. H. Strehlow, ‘‘ Ankotarinja, an Aranda Myth,” Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 187-200. 

. K. Fry, “ Body and Soul. A Study from Western Central Australia,” Oceania, 

Vol. III, pp. 247-56. 

H. Davies, ‘“‘ Adelaide University Field Anthropology : Central Australia, No. 4, 
Aboriginal Songs,” Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. LI, 
pp. 81-92. 

H. K. Fry, “ Adelaide University Field Anthropology: Central Australia, No. 8, 
A Table Showing the Class Relations of the Aranda,’”’ Transactions of the Royal 
Society of South Australia, Vol. LV, pp. 12-9. 

H. K. Fry, “ Adelaide University Field Anthropology: Central Australia, No. 9, 
On the Class System, Kinship Terminology and Marriage Regulations of 
Australian Native Tribes,’’ Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, 
Vol. LV, pp. 20-2. 

J. B. Cleland, “‘ Botanical Notes of Central Australia,’ South Australian Naturalist, 
Vol. XII, pp. 64-7; Vol. XIII, pp. 112-4. 

J. B. Cleland, “‘ Botanical Notes of Anthropological Interest from Macdonald Downs,” 

Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. LVI, pp. 36-9. 
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B. G. Maegraith, ‘‘ Adelaide University Field Anthropology: Central Australia, 
No. 10, The Astronomy of the Aranda and Luritia Tribes,” Transactions of the 
Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. LVI, pp. 19-26. 

H. K. Fry, “ Adelaide University Field Anthropology : Central Australia, No. 11, 
Genealogical Studies of Australian Tribal Systems,’ Transactions of the Royal 
Society of South Australia, Vol. LVI, pp. 27-35. 


J. B. Cleland and T. H. Johnston, “‘ Notes on Native Names and Uses of Plants in 
the Musgrave Ranges Region,” Oceania, Vol. VIII, pp. 208-15, 328-42. 

J. B. Cleland and T. H. Johnston, “‘ The Ecology of the Aborigines of Central 
Australia : Botanical Notes,” Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, 
Vol. LVII, pp. 113-24. 

I. W. Dodswell, ‘‘ Chemical Composition of Some Plants Used by the Australian 
Aborigines as Food,” Australian Journal of Experimental Biology and Medicine, 
Vol. XII, pp. 13-8. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA 


H. Powdermaker, Life in Lesu, New Ireland, Williams and Norgate, London ; 
Norton, New York, 1933. 

R. F. Fortune, Manus Religion, American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia 1935. 

W. C. Groves, Native Education and Culture Contact in New Guinea, Melbourne 
University Press, Education Research Series No. 46, 1936. 

H. Powdermaker, “‘ Report on Field Work in New Ireland,” Oceania, Vol. I, pp. 
355-65. 

H. Powdermaker, “‘ Mortuary Ceremonies in New Ireland,” Oceania, Vol. II, pp. 
26-43. 

R. F. Fortune, ‘“‘ Manus Religion,” Oceania, Vol. II, pp. 74-108. 

W. C. Groves, ‘ ‘ Divazukmit ’—a New Ireland Ceremony,” Oceania, Vol. III, 
PP. 297-311. 

W. C. Groves, “‘ Report of Field Work in New Ireland,’’ Oceania, Vol. III, pp. 325-61. 

W. C. Groves, “‘ Fishing Rites at Tabar,”’ Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 432-57. 

W. C. Groves, ‘‘ Natives of Sio Island,’”’ Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 43-63. 

W. C. Groves, “‘ Report of Field Work in New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 218-23. 

W. C. Groves, ‘“‘ Tabar To-day,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 224-40, 346-60; Vol. VI, 
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NOTES ON NATIVE NAMES AND USES OF PLANTS IN 
THE MUSGRAVE RANGES REGION 


By J. B. CLELAND and T. HARVEY JOHNSTON 
(Continued from Volume VIII. No. 2) 


Chenopodiaceae. 


Rhagodia spinescens R. Br., wundundait (FR), called wandundant in Mueller 
and Tate (p. 345). 


Rhagodia crassifolia R. Br., niewenning (FR). 

Atriplex nummularium Lindl., mallovyi: (HP). 

Atriplex stipitatum Benth., tillol (FR). 

Kochia sedifolia F. v. M., malnoyi ; pinda; buddani (FR). 
Salsola kali L., gilgalla ; iria (ER); chal (FR). 


Amarantacee. 


Ptilotus (=Trichinium) obovatus F. v. M., purarpurar (BR). Mueller and Tate 
(p. 344) quote this name as belonging to the Everard Range tribe ; probably an error ; 
tudjinundinund: (FR). 

Ptilotus (=Trichinium) hemisteirus F. v. M., tudyumbumbu (FR). This species 
is quoted by Black as a synonym of Trichinium corymbosum Gaud. 

Pilotus (=Trichinium) Drummondii F. v. M., tudynurndundi (FR). Helms 
remarks that the three native names are given to all three species and probably 
represent variations of the same term or sound. 

Pilotus (Trichinium) spathulatus Poir., mulda mulda (FR). Helms noted that 
the same name was applied to Oxalis corniculata and suggested that the term may have 
been a general one for any low-growing plant, in much the same way that one might 
use the term weed. 

Phytolaccacee. 


Gyrostemon sp. (pepper tree), undalla (BR). The only species represented in the 
Expedition’s collection was G. ramulosus Desf. (native pepper), according to Mueller 
and Tate (p. 347). 


Codonocarpus cotinifolius F. v. M., undulla (ER). 


Aizoacea. 


Tetragonia expansa Murray, minds minds (FR). 
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Pittosporacee. 


Pittosporum phillyreoides D.C., wardurbitts (FR). Black (Flora, II, p. 262) 
mentions that the seeds are eaten by natives, but no locality is mentioned. 

Billardiera cymosa F. v. M., guru (HP), fruit eaten. The species was not listed 
by Mueller and Tate. 

Sollya heterophylla Lindl. Mueller and Tate (p. 336) stated that the fruit was 
eaten in the Hampton Plains and called gurnu. As in both cases the plant is said to 
occur between Fraser Range and the coast, it seems probable that Helms’ record 
relates to Sollya which he did not mention. 


Leguminosae. 


Acacia and other seeds are ground up for food in the Blyth Range with a small 
stone held in one or both hands (p. 319). 

Mulga. Iguarra (ER); ilguarra, puyarra, ultagumba, kurpa (BR). Perhaps 
more than one kind of mulga may be referred to, the common mulga being Acacia 
aneura F. v. M. Strips of dry mulga bark were carried constantly by natives when 
on the day’s march or when going a distance from the camp (p. 247), this remark 
applying to the region from the Everards to Hampton Plains. The use of mulga 
for constructing low fences or traps to assist in the capture of game in the desert 
is referred to (p. 256). 

Acacia salicina Lindl., waitargo (BR); tunder, nenno (FR). 

Acacia dictyophleba F. v. M., minyu, munyu (BR). 

Acacia Meissneri Lehm., bedulla (HP). 

Acacia subcerulea Lindl., billalla, kurdening (FR). 

Acacia sp., badinnt, waingwaing (FR). 

Acacia sp. “ raspberry-jam wood,” murrum (HP). This species is probably 
A. acuminata. 

Acacia leiophylla Benth., yauwilla (FR). The gum is a favourite food and always 
eagerly eaten when found during a day’s tramp. The thin stick, about four inches 
long, pointed at both ends, which is used for fastening the hair together, as well as 
for piercing holes, is termed balga, yauwilli balga, dalgerri yauwilli, or yauwiils talla 
(p. 322), the names apparently indicating the source of the wood. The fastener or 
borer is spoken of as talla, balga or dalgerri (p. 271) and figures of these are given by 
Helms. He also described the making of message sticks from yauwills (p. 304). 
Its seeds, Rauwa or tundul, “ like all other acacia seeds,” are used for food. In the 
interior near most of the rock-holes are shallow depressions on the adjacent flat- 
lying rocks, indicating where such seeds have been ground for generations, the process 
polishing the rock surfaces (p. 324). Helms thought that the terms kauwa and tundul 
were used for all similar seeds, the name of the tree being added to indicate the 
particular seed, e.g. hauwa yauwillt. 


Cassia pleurocarpa ¥. v. M., kabil kabil (BR). 
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Cassia desolata F. v. M., bundi (ER, BR), a similar term to that which we were 
given for another Cassia in the Musgrave Ranges. 


Cassia Sturtii R. Br., warot (FR). 

Cassia eremophila Cunn., milbar (FR); minditt (YT). 
Daviesia aphylla F. v. M., mort (FR, HP). 
Gastrolobium bilobum R. Br., kummenok (FR, YT). 


Gastrolobium sp., “mallock poison’; parka (FR, YT). Mueller and Tate 
(p. 348) listed five species of Gastrolobium, three of them being indicated as “‘ kite-leaf 
poison plant ”’ (G. trilobum), “‘ poisonous to camels ” (G. spinosum), and “‘ heart-leaf 
poison plant ” (G. bilobum) respectively. Perhaps parka refers to the first or second 
of these, more probably the second, as it was collected in the Victoria Desert. 


Geraniacea. 


Erodium cygnorum Nees, malumbumbi (BR); wurdun gaidyi (FR). 
Oxalidacee. 


Oxalis corniculata L., mulda mulda (FR). The same term is used for Trichinium 
spathulatum, and is perhaps only a general term for low-growing plants. 


Rutacee. 
Getjera parviflora Lindl., pindan (FR, YT); kuyal (FR). The latter term 
means green (Helms, p. 322). 
Euphorbiaceae. 
Euphorbia Drummondii Boiss., alpa kara (BR). 


Beyerta viscosa Miquel., warril, baru (FR); warril (HR). Mueller and Tate 
quoted this species as var. augustifolia. 


Sapindacee. 


Dodonea viscosa L., kirni (ER). 


Dodonea viscosa var. lanceolata F. v. M., ‘yenumba (BR). Listed by Mueller and 
Tate as D. lanceolata. 


Dodonea microzyga F. v. M., markauyindi (YT). This name is given in Mueller 
and Tate’s list (p. 343) as marganyind: (FR). 
Malvaceae. 
Sida petrophila F. v. M., geringerin (BR). 
Hibiscus Farraget F. v. M., dulli dull, wunduwundait (FR). 


Sterculiacee. 


Brachychiton Gregorit F. v. M., darga (FR); yogo (HP). The seeds are eaten 
after roasting, the taste resembling that of peanuts. The roots are chewed to obtain 
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the sap, as also is a glutinous substance occurring in a thin layer on the inner side 
of the bark, next to the wood, but such is apparently regarded only as a makeshift 
food during periods of hunger. Mueller and Tate (p. 340) gave information similar 
to that by Helms (pp. 258, 299). 


Thymeleacee. 
Pimelea microcephala R. Br., wondart, wondat (FR). 


Myriacee. 

Melaleuca elliptica Labil., bandt, peryul (FR). 

Melaleuca spp., biul, bugat (HP); wapuiti (BR). Mueller and Tate identified 
only M. glomerata F. v. M. from the Blyth Range, so waputti probably refers to it. 

Eucalyptus largiflorens F. v. M. (River box), warralya (FR, HP); milkupudds 
(FR). The term wawalya is recorded by Helms as given to the local mallee whose 
gum is termed kart. Several species of mallee are included amongst the fifteen species 
of Eucalyptus collected by the Expedition and recorded by Mueller and Tate. 

Eucalyptus pyriformis Turcz. (mallee), tadulla (ER) ; alla, altarpa (BR). 

Eucalyptus tessellaris F. v. M., tindulla (ER). This species was not listed by 
Mueller and Tate and perhaps the plant was that identified by them as E. terminalis 
F. v. M. (bloodwood). 

Eucalyptus incrassata Labill. (mallee), Rararda (FR, HP). 

Eucalyptus cesia Benth., gungurru (HP); roots eaten. 

Eucalyptus salmonophloia F. v. M., malinya (HP). 

Eucalyptus eudesmioides F. v. M. (desert gum). In the Victoria Desert water 
bowls are made of the thick bark of a convenient outer bend of this tree gum, circular 
pads of coarse grass or of twisted fur-string being placed on the head (of women) 
to assist in carrying these bowls (pp. 302, 270). 

Eucalyptus sp., dalbarra (HP). 

Eucalyptus sp., dang (HP). 

Eucalyptus spp. In the Fraser Range a canoe-shaped vessel for water or food, 
made of a thin sheet of Eucalyptus bark, is called moya (Helms, pp. 272, 322, pl. 16, 
fig. 6), the term yari being employed for a wooden bowl used for similar purposes. 
The moya is made by taking a sheet of bark, folding it at the ends and then tying the 
folds with a strip of flexed bark. Bark whose edges had become curved through 
drying was used in that same locality for carrying children (p. 302). In the Hampton 
Plains dead outer bark hanging down in strips was termed welbu, and the inner fresh 
bark weint. 

Thin fresh mallee bark was used in the Fraser Range as a material on whose 
inner side the natives made drawings, the air discolouring the scratches made with a 
hard sharp stick, while the gummy exudate accumulated in these markings, making 
them more obvious. Helms figured some of these drawings (p. 272, pl. 16, figs. 1-3). 
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Helms remarked that many of the mallees possessed roots which yielded water,® 
which was utilized by the natives (pp. 254, 325), but he did not specify which species 
amongst the six whose names he collected from a member of the Hampton Plains 
tribe were so used. 

The bark of mallee roots, measuring from half-inch to nearly one and a half 
inches in diameter, is used in the desert as food after having been stripped. It is 
first placed over a slow fire, the outer black tissues becoming blistered and loosened 
and are then easily removed. The rest is dried on the embers till quite crisp and is 
then broken into fragments and finally pounded to a coarse dust, either on the partly 
closed hand or on a piece of bark, by using a digging stick, the method being described 
by Helms (pp. 258-9, 305-6). The fine material is eaten dry and has a sweetish 
taste, the coarser portions being sometimes rejected. The local names in the Fraser 
Range for the edible bark of the mallee is given as gnalla yera or gnalla guya while 
in its natural state, but as gnalla yindalya after it has been dried and powdered ready 
for use. Yera means root. The gum of the mallee (walwalya) is called kari (FR). 

Thryptomene flavifilora F. v. M., perka (ER). 


Apocynacee. 

Alyxia buxtfolia R. Br., darjeru (FR) ; Rarbarbi (HP); bindalla (YT). 

Cynanchum floribundum R. Br., kurdullu (FR), the same name being applied to 
Marsdenia; galgulla marpu (YT). 

Daemia Kempeana F. v. M. (= Pentatropis Kempeana), tau (FR). Flowers and 
buds are greedily eaten, the taste resembling that of seeds of marshmallow. 

Marsdenta Leichhardtiana F. v. M. (=M. australis R. Br. according to Black) ; 
kurdullu (FR), the same name as that given to Cynanchum floribundum. 


Borraginacee. 


Heliotropium asperrimum R. Br., gumbu gumbu (FR). 
? Heliotropium sp., arbitta (BR). 


Labiate, 
Teucrium fililobium F. v. M., gambunyo-in (FR). 
Solanaceae. 


Solanum orbiculatum Dun., wobu yert (FR). 
Solanum Oldfieldi F. v. M., udya (FR). 


3 Magarey (1895) referred to various trees, such as needle-bush (Hakea leucoptera) 
and species of ‘‘ water-mallee ’’ (Eucalyptus oleosa especially, E. microtheca, E. 
incrassata, E. populifolia and E. paniculata) whose roots were utilized by the natives 
for the sake of the water contained in them, the method of obtaining it being described. 
E. oleosa, the red mallee, was so used at Ooldea. Eyre, in the account of his overland 
journey, reported seeing natives obtaining water from mallee roots in south-western 
Australia. Mrs. Bates (1918) stated that mgaru was the name applied to the water- 
bearing roots of mallee, and jagala that given to the red mallee in the western coastal 
regions of South Australia. 
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Solanum petrophilum F. v. M., kauba, yilkaryilka (BR). 

Nicotiana suaveolens Lehm., okirt (ER), pulanda (BR). Helms refers to the 
preparation and use of the narcotic obtained from native tobacco plants which he 
identified under this name (pp. 248, 293). 

Duboisia Hopwoodii F.v.M. Helms (pp. 248, 249) had not seen this plant 
used in any way by the natives of the Victoria Desert, Everard and Blyth Ranges, 
and thought that they must have been unaware of its relationship to piturt. 


Bignontacee. 


Tecoma australis R. Br., yalyal. It seems probable that the species was that 
now known as T. doratoxylon Black, from which Central Australian natives make 
their spears. 7. australis is a distinct species occurring in eastern Australia. 


Myoporacee. 


Myoporum platycarpum R. Br., bulgar (FR, HP). The manna-like gum (wairu 
or bulgar yumbu) has a pleasant, very sweet taste, but the natives, according to 
Helms, do not care much for it as an article of food, probably because of some laxative 
properties it may possess. 

Myoporum sp., kirkin (ER) ; has a rich perfume resembling verbena. 

Eremophila longifolia R. Br., motl tawari (FR). 

Eremophila latifolia F. v. M. (=E. serrulata Cunn., according to Black), gnaugraw 
(BR) ; buddad, maddambur (FR). 

Eremophila alternifolia R. Br., daryet (FR, HP); trdarda (FR). 


Goodeniacea. 


Goodenia heterochila F. v. M., pudya gauba (BR); gauba means to vomit. 
Scevola oxyclona F. v. M., pirrina (FR); dail (HP). 
Scavola spinescens R. Br., pandiu (FR). 


Composite. 


Aster sp. (shrub), wallun (FR); wiwurra (YT). 

Erechthites quadridentata Labill., wandurgundur (FR). 

Pluchea conocephala F. v. M. (=Cratystylis conocephala), durgun (FR) ; burdanns 
(HP). 

Gnaphalium sp., urdu (BR). Mueller and Tate listed the Western Australian 
species as G. japonicum Thunb. 

Helipterum floribundum DC., bindal bindal (FR). 

Helipterum tenellum Turcz., gunthur, kundur (FR). 

Helichrysum apiculatum Labill., ulurla (BR); yandi (YT). 

Helichrysum ambiguum Turcz., yinnuelma (FR). 

Gnephosis sp., yinnaguyal (FR) ; perhaps the word may mean merely a low green 
plant (Helms, p. 324)—the term kuyal being given (p. 322) as that for “ green.” 
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Fungi etc. 


Helms mentioned the native names for a few fungi: 


Polyporus sp. (red wood fungus), dalli (ER). The species is probably Trametes 
cinnabarina (Jacq.) Fr. 

Brown wood fungus on Casuarina and mulga, gurgu tadulla; gurgu muldul, 
kurpi dulli (ER). Tadulla is the name of Eucalyptus pyriformis, gurgu apparently 
being applied to a fungus. 

Bovistz, bulbul (FR); mulba (ER). 

Lichen, bambul (FR). 

Helms also mentioned the use of bushes and brushwood to make shelters for 
wet weather in the Fraser Range (p. 322) and indicated how they were made 
(pp. 344-5), spinifex tussocks or coarse grass being placed on top of the larger materials. 
We observed similar structures in the Musgrave Ranges. He also referred to the 
digging stick made of heavy wood, about four or five feet long, about one inch in 
diameter, with one end slantingly thinned to make a rounded edge, this portion 
being sharpened and well hardened in the fire (pp. 259, 269). General botanical 
terms recorded by Helms are: Tree, buna (YT); large tree, baddaich (YT) ; root, 
yera (FR); leaf, dalgalla (FR), pial (YT); bark, went (FR), yubal (YT) ; flower, 
nieru (FR), noal (YT), tumbudjumbum (BR); seed, fruit or kernel, milga (FR), 
wangu (BR); young plants, wangu (BR); thorns, daldal, mind: (FR); gum or 
resin, gnora (FR); galls and fructifications, mindinga, parkaparka (ER). 

The gums, resins and kinos collected by the Elder Expedition were examined 
by Maiden (1892). He stated that the manna from the sugar tree, Myoporum 
platycarpum, consisted of 85% to 90% of mannite. Although Helms reported that 
aborigines in the Victoria Desert did not seem to make use of it, Bennett had stated 
that natives in western New South Wales were very fond of it. The gum of Acacia 
letophylla, whose native name he called yanwillt, is essentially gum arabic ; while 
that of Brachychiton Gregorii is like that of other species of the genus, its relation to 
tragacanth having been discussed by Maiden in a paper published in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal, Vol. XX. The kinos of the eucalypts do not concern us. The resin of 
Callitris verrucosa is essentially the same as sandarac of commerce, and was used 
by Victorian aboriginals to strengthen the union made by lashing the head to the 
shaft of a spear. The resin of Xanthorrhea Preissit is also mentioned, but more 
information regarding the material from this and from several other Australian 
species was published in a preceding paper (1890), in which he referred to the utiliza- 
tion of the resin of some species as a cement for strengthening the union of the parts 
of tools and weapons. 

Bennett, in 1882, drew attention to the presence of two kinds of exudations 
from Myoporum platycarpum in the region between the Lachlan and Darling Rivers 
in western New South Wales. One is a resin or gum which natives used to add to the 
thread with which they bound their stone tomahawks to the handles and spear- 
heads to the shafts. The other appeared during the hot summer as a thick snow- 
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white or pinkish froth of considerable dimensions and highly saccharine. The 
natives were very fond of this sweet substance, eating it, or else dissolving it in water 
and drinking it. It is strange that the natives of the Victoria Desert (assuming that 
Helms interpreted his observation correctly) should react differently to this manna. 
The frothy type is most probably of insect origin. 

In 1903, the South Australian Government sent a prospecting expedition under 
the leadership of L. A. Wells into the north-western corner of the State. H. Basedow 
accompanied it and published two reports: Anthropological Notes in 1904, and a 
Journal of the Expedition in 1914; the information in the former being largely 
based on that contained in the latter which, as the dates indicate, did not appear 
until long afterwards. Amongst other matters he referred, here and there, to the 
utilization of some of the plants by the natives. Some of his information is repeated 
in his book The Australian Aboriginal (1925). 

All three sources are indicated in the following lists of plants utilized. He 
uses the terms Wongapitcha [which really applies to the language (wonga) of the 
tribe] and Karkurrerra for the tribe we speak of as Pitjandjara, called Pitchenturra 
by Finlayson (1935), and so designated usually by the whites of the region. The 
localities for Basedow’s terms, when given, are indicated by the tribe names, e.g. 
A (Aranda), L (Aluridja or Luritja—this term which merely means stranger, is 
applied by Aranda people to the non-Aranda tribes to the west and south-west— 
e.g. Ngalia, Pintubi, Yankunjajara, etc.) ; W (Wongapitcha—i.e. the Pitjandjara 
tribes occupying the Musgraves, Mann and Petermann Ranges and, judging from his 
map (1925, p. 4), apparently the Everards as well. 

Marsiliacee. 

Marsilia quadrifolia Benth., nardoo. The correct name is M. Drummondii Br. 

The seed is not much used for food (W) (1904, 18) ; parapara (A) (1925, 150). 
Graminee. 

Grasses (generally). Used as a covering for rain shelters (1904, 29). Placed in 
coolemans to prevent water contained in them from splashing and becoming lost 
(1904, 25; 1914, 174). 

Anthistiria sp., kangaroo grass (=Themeda triandra Forsk.), arre-arre (A) 
(1925, 387), used in making the sacred object (tji/bakuta) which encloses the painted 
tjuringa in certain Aranda ceremonies (1925, 276). 

Triodia sp., porcupine grass. The resin or gum (kedi=kedtt) is used as a cement 
for fixing tools and weapons etc. (1904, 25, 48; 1914, 85; 1925, 364). Employed 
to form a roof for rain shelters (1904, 29 ; 1914, 106). 

Cyperacee. 

Cyperus rotundus L., nut grass, yulca, dunnmoerdia (W) ; yelka, irriakutta (A). 

Corms roasted and eaten (1904, 18; 1914, 183, 197; 1925, 148-9). 
Casuarinacea. 
Casuarina Decaisneana F. v. M., desert oak, kurrekarra (W) (1904, 48). 
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Moraceae. 
Ficus platypoda Cunn., native fig, fruit eaten (1904, 18; 1914, 78). 


Proteacee. 
Hakea lorea R. Br., needle bush ; corkwood. A piece of the wood may be used 
in conjunction with some mulga root to produce fire (W, L) (1904, 27). 
Grevillea striata R. Br., beefwood, tltjija (A) (1925, 387). 
Santalacee. 
Fusanus acuminatus R.Br. native peach; fruits and kernals eateri* (W) 
(1904, 18). 
Santalum lanceolatum R. Br., native plum; fruit (algullsa, W) eaten. (1904, 
18; I914, 133.) 
Loranthacea. 
Loranthus sp., mistletoe ; fruit (ingurrukma, W) eaten (1914, 75). 
Chenopodiaceae. 


Kochia sp., kemba (A). Down is made from the white felty leaves and twigs 
and used in one of the native ceremonies (1925, 276), after having been pounded on 
a stone and then mixed with powdered kaolin or ochre. (The species may be K. 
sedifolia F. v. M.). 

Portulacacee. 


Portulaca oleracea L., munyeroo ; seed (wakadi, W) is eaten (1904, 48). Basedow 
has confused the munyeroo and parakylia, the former being recorded as Portulaca 
balbonnensis (sic), and the latter as Claytonia sp. (1904, 18), the leaves of both plants 
being eaten mainly for their water supply. He also referred to munyeroo as Claytonta 
balonnensis (1914, 74-5, 79), a juicy fodder whose stalks when ‘‘ cooked make excellent 
spinach,” the small black seeds being pounded up, made into a paste and baked. 
His latest reference (1925, 149) to munyeroo (Claytonta) is obviously to P. oleracea. 
The method of preparing the seed is given. The leaves are eaten raw both “as 
nourishment and as a throat quencher,” or they may be thrown on to the hot ashes 
for a short time and eaten while hot. 

Calandrinia balonnensis Lindley, parakylia. 

See also under Portulaca oleracea. 


Cruciferae. 
Lepidium ruderale F. v. M. (=L. pseudoruderale Thell.). Edible native cress 
(1914, 140). 
Leguminose. 
Acacia aneura (mulga), korreku; parreka (W) (1904, 48). Used for making 
the framework of shelters against wet weather (1904, 29; I914, 106; 1925, 102). 
Utilized for constructing zigzag brushwood fences as traps for game (1904, 14; 
1914, 203; 1925, 143). The dried root is used in conjunction with the wood of the 
needle bush (Hakea lorea) for making fire by twirling the end of the latter in a depres- 
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sion of the former (W, L) (1904, 27; 1925, 111). A dry mulga rod is cleft at one 
end, the cleft being enlarged and packed with dry grass; the prepared wood, now 
termed pinjilere, is rubbed transversely vigorously with the edge of a spear thrower 
to produce sufficient heat to char the wood, and then set alight the grass. (1904, 
27; 1925, 111) (W. L). 

The wood is used for making weapons, e.g. heavy spears (1914, 63) ; also the 
flat blade as well as the barb, attached by kangaroo sinew to the lighter kinds of 
spears (1904, 25, pl. 4, fig. 2; 1914, 162). Ornaments are fashioned from mulga, 
e.g. h&ir ornament or dollgu wipu (1904, 21; 1914, 164) and nose stick or delonngu 
(1904, 22) (W). The chisel is made of a mulga stick to the end of which is attached 
the stone or metal cutting tool (1904, 26). Mulga gall “‘ apples ’”’ (jarrulge, atocola, 
W ; takul, A) are eaten, the insect in the centre not being utilized (1904, 18-19, 48 ; 
1914, 89; 1925, 152). 

Basedow (1914, 58) stated that the name Oodnadatta meant the yellow blossom 
of the mulga in the Aranda language, and was given to the township by Surveyor 
Lees. 

Acacia spp. The seeds (mulle W) are ground to powder, made into a paste and 
baked (1904, 18; 1914, 194), an account of the grinding stone and slab being given 
(1904, 26, pl. 4, fig. 4). The wood is used for making spears (Basedow probably 
refers to the broad-leaved mulga, A. Kempeana), the method of straightening being 
mentioned (1914, 192). He also referred to the method of testing roots of the 
broad-leaved mulga by using a digging stick for the presence of edible grubs (s/guare, 
angorodona) (1904, 16 ; 1925, 122). Mimosa gum is eaten (1914, 196), but there is no 
indication as to which plant is meant. 

Cassia sp. The roots are tested by means of digging sticks for the presence of 
edible grubs (tlguare) (1904, 16; 1925, 122). 

Brachysema Chambersti F. v. M., aumba (A), flowers used as a source of nectar 
(1925, 153). 

Erythrina vespertilio Benth. Seeds used to make necklaces for women (1914, 64). 


Sterculiacee. 


Brachychiton Gregorii F. v. M. Seeds used to form a “ dindula”’ (1925, 47). 
(See under Bloodwood, Eucalyptus.) Seeds roasted and eaten ; young roots chewed 
in time of need (1904, 19) as a substitute for water and the latter can be obtained 
from the cut tap-root by setting fire to the foliage to expel it (1914, 126 ; 1925, 98); 


Myrtaceae. 


Eucalyptus sp. Bloodwood. Basedow calls the species E. terminalis (1904, 
1914) and E. corymbosa (1925). The galls occurring on this tree are known as 
errikollbolla (W) (1904, 18-19; 1914, 108; 1925, 152) and are utilized as food. 
The seeds (he probably means the open capsules) are used to adorn the hair of women 
and girls, being threaded on the hairs and arranged to form a kind of fringe called 
dindula (1904, 20; 1914, I14; 1925, 47). 
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Eucalyptus spp. Opera (W), apparently a general term. Seeds of some kinds 
are ground to a powder, baked and eaten (1904, 18). From eucalypts are obtained 
the large witjedi grubs (tljaleti, W) of a Cossus moth (1904, 16; 1914, 75). The 
method of collecting and preparing them is described (1925, 122-5), the hooked stick 
which is used to extract the grub from the burrow being termed uillyinga by the 
Aranda. 

Food receptacles are made from the soft bark of some species (1904, 26). Manna 
produced by a lerp insect, Psylla eucalypti (?), is obtained from mallee (1904, 151) 
and from the leaves of the red gum, Eucalyptus rostrata (1925, 147). 


Umbellifera. 
Native carrot from the sandhills, :kalboerra (W), root eaten (r914, 167). The 
species is perhaps Didiscus glaucifolius. 
Asclepiadacee. 
Sarcostemma australe R. Br., epi epi (W, L), epi=breast. (1904, 34; 1914, 
181; 1925, 387.) 
A pocynacea. 
Marsdenia Leichhardtii (for Leichhardtiana F. v. M.). (=M. australia R. Br.) 
Fruit, stalks and leaves eaten. Péawya, W; langu, A. (1925, 152.) This plant, 
pauya, is referred to, but not named botanically in his early paper (1904, 18). 


Solanaceae. 


Solanum sp., with edible greenish yellow, ripe fruits resembling gooseberries ; 
winya winya, tllboranji (W) (1904, 18; 1914, 120). Apparently another kind of 
Solanum with edible ripe fruit is termed irrewallpa (1914, 192). 

Duboisia Hopwoodit F. v. M. and Nicotiana spp. Basedow has confused these 
plants and their alkaloids (1904, 19, 48 ; 1914, 85, 112, 131, 190, 192), all the references 
being to native tobacco (which he calls Duboisia, whereas it is Nicotiana spp.), and 
the alkaloid, which he calls pituri or peturr and whose use he described, is not that 
substance, but engulba. The matter has been discussed by us in recent publications 
(Cleland and Johnston, 1933, 123; Johnston and Cleland, 1933 ; 1934). Basedow’s 
account in 1925 (pp. 155-6) refers mainly to Nicotiana, though he called the plant 
Dubotsia and gave as native names engulba (A), peturr (W), mingul or warrakinna (L). 
His mention of the use of the material for poisoning water in order to stupefy emus 
(pp. 139, 157) relates to Duboisia. We believe that the name peturr is derived from 
pituri and is the attempt by the native to imitate the sound of a foreign word which 
he regards as belonging to the white man’s language, such word having been introduced 
into Central Australia from the region lying to the north and east of Lake Eyre, 
and extending into Queensland. 

Bignoniacea. 

Tecoma australis Benth. (The species from Central Australia is distinct from 
T. australis and is now known as T. doratoxylon Black). Used for making the shaft 
of light spears. (1904, 25; I914, 162; 1925, 195-6.) 
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Myoporacee. 
Eremophila sp. Flowers used (W, L, A) as a source of nectar (1925, 153). 


Curcurbitacee. 


Melothria sp., native cucumber possessing edible gooseberry-like fruits, tlgodda, 
W (1904, 18), iligadu W (1914, 67). The species is, no doubt, M. maderaspatana L. 


Fungi. 

Scleroderma sp., truffle, from sandhill country ; widida (W), is cooked in ashes. 
(1904, 18; 1914, 163, 195, 218, 220.) 

Basedow gives as a general term for flowers, jindajinda (W) (1904, 48). 

R. L. Jack led a small geological expedition into the Musgrave and Everard 
Ranges in 1914. He was accompanied by S. A. White, who collected examples of 
the plant and animal life. J. M. Black identified the plants. The reports of these 
three investigators were published in 1915. 

Jack (1915, 34) stated that the almost microscopic seeds of wire or tussock grass, 
Eragrostis eriopoda, were collected and ground up for food by the natives in the 
sand-hill region. In the same Bulletin, White (1915, 57) stated: “‘ One wonders at 
the absence of edible fruits, with the exception of the native peach, and apart from 
one or two species of seeds which the natives grind between stones into a kind of 
flour, and one or two roots which they roast before eating, the botany of the country 
produces little or no human food, and the dusky owners have to look for existence 
to the animal products of their domains.” He referred also to the native tobacco 
which was much sought after by the natives asa narcotic. This species was described 
later by Black (1915, 835) as N. excelsior. 

White, in a paper published later in the same year (1915), gave further informa- 
tion. Native tobacco (Nicotiana excelsior) and its method of use were mentioned 
(1915, 717, 727), the name carmen being given in the Everards where the plant was 
found growing. He stated that the digging stick was made from a mulga stick 
sharpened at one end and hardened in the fire (p. 728) ; and referred to its use in the 
search for edible grubs in the roots of Acacia kempeana (p. 729). Resin of porcupine 
grass (Triodia) was used to attach the flint to the end of the spear thrower, while 
the plant, together with other grasses, was used as a covering for shelters in wet 
weather (p. 730). The edible fruit of native fig, Ficus platypoda, was called ele 
(p. 728). Hestated that there must be great quantities of edible seeds in good seasons, 
judging from the large grinding stones seen. 

Black (1915, 733-4) gave the following spellings for some of the items referred 
to above: native fig, i-li; native tobacco, kaman; “ witchita” grub from mulga 
roots, ma-gu; Acacia strongyphylla, tu-kliga. Black, in another paper (1915), 
mentioned the use of the native fig for food (p. 826) ; the very light soft wood of 
the cork bark tree, Hakea lorea, for making shields in the region north of Oodnadatta 
(p. 827) ; and Nicotiana excelsior as a narcotic (okiri, pulanda, kaman) in the Everards, 
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while N. suaveolens, though common, was not, apparently, utilized by the natives 
(p. 835). 

Mrs. Daisy Bates published in 1928 a vocabulary of the Wirongu tribe living 
in the vicinity of the head of the Great Australian Bight and Fowler’s Bay. This 
area adjoins the southern limit of the region visited by the Elder Expedition. She 
published the local names of several plants, and it is of interest to note that similar 
terms have been used for some of them. Bundi is applied to Acacia sp., Helms 
associating the name with a Cassia, as we have done in the earlier part of this paper. 
A mallee in the Eucla district is termed nala, Helms mentioning the name alla for 
Eucalyptus pyriformis (also a mallee) and stating that the edible bark of a mallee 
(unnamed by him) was designated as gnalla yera (gnalla guya) or gnalla yindalya, 
according to its state of preparation. As yera means root, gnalla would be the native 
mame for a mallee—the same term as mentioned by Mrs. Bates. She also gave 
kongu as the name for (? another) mallee, the bark of whose roots was eaten, such 
name resembling gunguru, applied by Helms to Eucalyptus caesia, whose roots were 
similarly utilized. If Helms’ term kauba for Solanum petrophilum is a misprint 
for kamba,* then it agrees with Mrs. Bates’ name kumba applied to the fruit of a 
Solanum. Black (1917, 5) who called the tribe Wirrung, associated the name kumba 
with Solanum coactiliferum. . The native peach was listed by Mrs. Bates as kurdi, 
and its fruit as burn burn, Helms quoting the name as bunbun in the Everard Ranges. 
The related sandalwood tree was termed bulgara, whose gum (kandt) was utilized for 
attaching flints to weapons. Helms used the term bulgar yumbu for the exudation 
from Santalum acuminatum (quandong) and from Myoporum. It might be mentioned 
that in some earlier botanical literature the name sandalwood was associated in 
error with a Myoporum (M. platycarpum). 

In 1921 Mrs. Bates published an article dealing with the Ooldea region and 
mentioned some names which have an interest in connection with our paper. The 
quandong is called boorn boorn; mulga “ apples,” dharrulga—obviously related to 
Basedow’s jarrulge; mallee with water-bearing roots, ngulda; the she-oak (ie. 
Casuarina), kooli, the same name (kurli or gurli) being used by her in 1918, whereas 
we were given the name koli or kulli for Callitris glauca in the Musgrave Ranges. 

H. H. Finlayson, in his recent book The Red Centre (1935), makes several 
references to the utilization of plant materials by the natives of the region under 
review. He calls the people Pitchenturras (p. 69) and their language, Wongapitcha. 


Grass seeds collected from the ground or from around ants’ nests are ground, 
made into a paste and cooked, but the damper produced has a marked aperient 
action, while yams are free from that defect (p. 84). The fruits mentioned by him 
are the rich oily seeds of the kurrajong, Brachychiton Gregorii, which are gathered 
periodically south of the Mann and Tomkinson Ranges (p. 32) ; quandong (Fusanus 
acuminatus) whose fruits are stoned, pounded, partially dried and then pressed into 


“It may be pointed out that Helms used the term ganba (p. 319) and gauba 
for ‘‘ to vomit ” (Blyth Range)—possibly a similar kind of misprint. 
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cakes which are carried about for a considerable time after the harvest is over,— 
“ it is of interest because it affords, I believe, one of the few cases in which an attempt 
is made by the blacks to preserve a perishable foodstuff for future use’’ (p. 84) ; 
native plums, Santalum lanceolatum (p. 84) ; Capparis, whose fruits are “ an unalloyed 
delight to the blacks”’ (p. 84) ; Solanum sp. (doldol, kumberadda, ilboranji) whose 
fruit, resembling a gooseberry, is the best flavoured berry available; and a green 
cucumber-like fruit, alungua, allied to yams in flavour and borne on a plant which 
climb on the mallee in the sandhills (p. 84). He also refers to the narcotic mingil, 
or oksri, derived from two or more species of Solanum, one of which he indicates in a 
photograph, but he there calls it N. suaveolens, whereas it is more likely to be N. 
excelisior or N. Gossei. The methods of preparation and use are mentioned (p. 85). 
“The word pituri—which is used by the (local) settlers to designate this product 
(mingil)—has no currency amongst the blacks of the area and has evidently been 
derived from western Queensland where it is rightly applied to another plant, Dubotsia 
Hopwoodti.” He refers to the latter (p. 109) as the deadly camel poison of the region. 
An account of the manufacture of the yam stick from a piece of mulga is given 
(p. 79). 

The chemical composition of some plants used by Central Australian aborigines 
as food has been investigated by Mrs. Dadswell (1934). The list includes Solanum 
ellipticum, Boerhavia diffusa, Vigna lanceolata, Portulaca oleracea, Calandrinta 
balonnensis, Ipomea sp., and Marsdenia australis. Her conclusions are as follows : 
(1) These native foods do not differ greatly from corresponding cultivated plants 
in regard to their organic composition; (2) the inorganic constituents, with the 
exception of phosphorus, are plentifully supplied in the native foods ; (3) phosphorus 
exists in such quantities (in the material submitted by us for her examination) as to 
make it difficult for the native to obtain adequate supplies of it if they are to live on 
a vegetable diet. It is interesting in this connection to note that in a discussion of a 
paper by Dr. C. J. Hackett on boomerang legs and yaws in Australian aborigines, 
read before the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene on June 18, 1936 
(Abstract in British Medical Journal, July 11th, 1936, 92-3), Professor H. A. Harris 
suggested that the peculiarities seen in the bones in boomerang legs might be due to 
a chronic infection like yaws engrafted on a phosphorus deficiency, as the lesions did 
not seem to be quite parallelled in yaws as met with in other parts of the world. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 
By M. F. AsHLEY-Montacu! 


N an article entitled ‘‘ Native Education, with Special Reference 
to the Australian Aborigines,’ which recently appeared in the 
pages of Oceania,? Professor A. P. Elkin has brought to the fore a 
matter of the first importance to all Australians, Aboriginal and 
otherwise, a subject no less than the future of the Australian 
Aborigines. Concerning that future one thing is certain: the 
course that it will take is at present entirely in the hands of the white 
inhabitants of Australia. If the policies of the past are maintained, 
the doom of the Aborigines is sealed—upon this point all are agreed. 
If, however, the white inhabitants of Australia can be made to 
recognize something of their obligation to the Aborigines, and to 
adopt a policy of humanity and sympathetic understanding towards 
them, justice may yet be done to a remarkable race, and something 
of the debt that the white Australian owes to the Aboriginal be 
repaid. Professor Elkin’s article is a clarion call to the hearts and 
heads, to the humanity, of white Australia to give the Aboriginal, 
whose chief crime appears to be the darkness of his skin and the fact 
that he was not brought up to a consciousness of the virtues of soap 
and water, a fair deal. Let the newer generation of Australia show 
the stuff of which it is made, and let it respond to Professor Elkin’s 
call as it should: let us give the native the chance we would wish 
to be given were we in his place. 

I should like here briefly to touch upon one or two points which 
are raised by Professor Elkin. As both a cultural and a physical 
anthropologist with more than a passing interest in the Australian 
Aboriginal I may, from both these standpoints, possibly be able to 
contribute towards a clearer understanding of the problems involved. 


1 Assistant-Professor of Anatomy and Lecturer in Physical Anthropology, 
Graduate School, New York University. 


2 Oceania, Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 459-500. 
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As Professor Elkin has pointed out, in considering the future 
of the Aborigine it is essential to inquire into the degree of his 
educability. Is he an individual whose mind is capable of a degree 
of cultivation or education which, assuming for the moment that 
the obstacles of white prejudice and resulting lack of opportunity 
were overcome, would enable him to assume a position equal or nearly 
equal to that which any white man could occupy in the great 
Commonwealth of Australia ?—such, for example, as many Maoris 
have assumed in New Zealand, American Indians and Negroes in 
North America, Hawaians, Filippinos and other peoples have done 
in our own day. Iam fairly convinced that there exists no reason to 
believe that the Australian Aborigine could not attain such a level 
of intellectual and social development. I am fairly convinced that 
were he afforded the proper opportunities he could attain such a 
degree of development, and become in time a useful and desirable 
citizen of any State. What evidence that would bear a moment’s 
critical examination has ever been produced to the contrary? 
None whatsoever. Prejudice and ignorance, assisted by a scarcely 
disguised feeling of superiority, have combined to condemn the 
Aborigine here, as elsewhere, without fair trial. The Aborigine, 
it has been said, is “ bestial,’’ “‘ low,”’ ‘‘ mentally inferior,” ‘‘ better 
dead than alive,” for his future “a speedy extinction ’”’ has been 
wished, and so most painfully on. Professor Elkin cites the state- 
ments of some 40 school-teachers who have had experience in the 
teaching of Aboriginal children to the effect that they do not do as 
well as white children. And at puberty, it appears, their progress 
completely stops. In short, the Aborigine is ineducable beyond a 
certain standard. Professor Elkin has pointed out some of the 
disadvantages from which the Aborigine suffers as compared with the 
white, and suggests that these may to some extent be responsible 
for the observed differences in school performance between the 
Aboriginal and white children, but he cannot be sure, and quite 
rightly calls for a long overdue experiment which, carried out under 
even an approximation to the proper conditions, might give us 
an unequivocal answer to the question of whether or not the Aborigine 
is educable up to the standards of the white man. 
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No one who has for a moment considered the question would 
claim that Aboriginal children receive their education under the 
same or remotely similar conditions to white children. The 
white child lives at home with his white parents or guardians in 
an environment of white culture. He acquires habits of thought 
and forms of behaviour which are undeniably white, and in school 
he is taught and thinks and behaves according to that same white 
pattern, in a framework of experience which is completely familiar 
to him. How does the Aboriginal child fit into this scheme ? Living 
in camp with his Aboriginal family and fellows, at a stone-age level 
of cultural development, he is suddenly thrust into an environment 
which is as culturally foreign, different, and as far removed from that 
in which he has been brought up as it could conceivably be. Each 
day the adjustment has to be made to the completely new set of 
conditions, each day there is a return to the familiar old. Who but 
the unthinking would for an instant expect that under such conditions 
the Aboriginal child would do as well as the white? The marvel 
is that he does as well as is reported. White children of the same 
racial and national origin living within the same narrow area but in 
somewhat differing cultural environments, show similar differences 
in mentality and school performance as are shown by Aboriginal 
and white children in Australia. For example, in an examination 
of London elementary school children carried out by Gordon in 1920 
it was found that the children of bargees ranked uniformly lower in 
the intelligence tests and in “school performance than the children 
whose parents lived and worked on land. The semi-nomadic life 
of the bargee and his child does not contribute to the development 
of those qualities upon which we, in our culture, place so high a 
premium. Gordon concluded that the differences observed by him 
were purely measures of differences in schooling and no more. I 
should rather be inclined to say that all general intelligence tests 
measure no more than the differences of the effect of culture upon 
individuals, and that in so far as the culture acting upon the individual 
differs, in relation to the test, in so far will the difference be reflected 
in the results obtained from the tests. In other words, the individual 
is a function of his culture, and a test calculated to measure the 


abilities of an individual or his adaptability to a situation in one 
@ 
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culture cannot be expected to yield information of value concerning 
the abilities of an individual who is a function of a totally different 
culture. 


The results of the application of intelligence tests to Australian 
Aborigines have yielded strikingly uniform results for children, but 
in adult groups some significant variations have been observed both 
as to locality correlated with school experience and sex, the females 
ranking invariably lower than the males. Professor Porteus, who 
has presented these data as well as those of others who have 
investigated the problem, does not appear to be fully aware of the 
significance of his findings. It is impossible here to enter into a 
discussion of these in any detail ; it must suffice for me to say that 
they clearly indicate the effect of cultural factors upon the results 
of the tests. Professor Porteus finds, for example, that the Arunta 
adult males do better than any other Australian people in the maze 
tests, yielding a mental age of 12-08 years, whereas the Nyul-Nyul 
yield a mental age of only 10-48. May not this difference be due 
to the fact that at Hermannsburg the Arunta have had the benefit 
of organized Lutheran missionary teaching for more than fifty years, 
whereas the Nyul-Nyul have been taught by Catholic missionaries 
whose ideals have been very different from those of the missionaries 
at Hermannsburg ? And may not the difference in performance in 
the tests between the sexes be due to the differences in the cultural 
status, and hence in the experience of the sexes? I think that it 
very well may, but, alas, no one has ever tested the matter thoroughly. 
However, for what they are worth as comparative data, we have the 
findings of the tests on the sexes of whites; these, too, generally 
show some sexual difference in favour of the male, but this becomes 
noticeably slight or non-existent when individuals of practically the 
same broad environmental experience are tested. The inferiority 
of one sexual group as against an opposite sexual group is a 
phenomenon no less culturally determined than the inferiority of 
one racial group as compared with another and different racial group. 


3S. D. Porteus, Primitive Intelligence and Environment, New York 1937; also 
the same author’s The Psychology of a Primitive People, London and New York 


1931. 
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And this, if they measure anything, is what our tests for the most 
part measure: the effect of the cultural factor upon the individual. 


If this is so then it is evident that we have in these tests something 
in the nature of a proof of the Aborigine’s significantly different 
cultural environment and its reflection in the test, and hence of the 
unfairness of judging his performance by a test which is a measure 
alone of cultural difference. Let us give him an environment at 
least approximately equal to the white and then observe how he 
ranks in such tests. Can anyone seriously doubt what his rank 
would be under such conditions ? 

There are numerous recorded examples of the Aborigine’s 
ability to take full advantage of his contact with the whites. Thus, 
some years ago, an Aboriginal school in Victoria took the highest 
place among the schools of that State for three successive years.‘ 

I wonder also whether many have read Sir Hubert Wilkins’ 
very interesting and sympathetic account of the girls at the mission 
school on Groote Eylaandt ?> And I wonder whether many 
Australians, or our intelligence-testers, are aware of the fact that 
not so long ago a full-blooded Aborigine from the Point McLeay 
Mission Station, whose knowledge of draughts was acquired by 
watching others at play at the station, decisively beat the one-time 
champions of New South Wales and Western Australia, being 
himself subsequently defeated by the champion of Victoria ?® 

Those who play the game with any skill will appreciate that this 
is no mean achievement. A fact of this kind seems to me pertinent 
and such works as R. Brough Smyth’s compendium’ are full of the 
most striking stories of the intellectual achievements of Aborigines. 
We rarely see these quoted: do not let us be accused of intellectual 
prejudice in Australia. 

The evidence seems to me to point very strongly to a natural 
endowment of the Aborigines not less inferior to that of any other 


4C. E. C. Lefroy, “‘ Australian Aborigines, a Noble-hearted Race,” Contemporary 
Review, Vol. CXXXV, 1929, pp. 222-3. Professor Elkin refers to such cases as this 
in his article “‘ Native Education.” 

5G. H. Wilkins, Undiscovered Australia, London 1929. 

* Reported in The Daily Express, London, 27th May 1926. 

7R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, Melbourne and London 1878. 
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people. The mind of the native is culturally determined, but so is 
the mind of all human beings, and as the culture which is responsible 
for the determining differs so will the mind which it determines differ, 
allowing, of course, for all innate differences, if there really are any 
such things. We cannot expect a stone-age Aborigine to behave and 
think like an Oxford man, but given the benefit of the interval and 
the experiences since the day of the Oxford man’s own stone-age 
ancestors, I venture to suggest that the Aborigine would afford an 
incredulous world a number of distinct surprises. We would do well 
to remember in this connection that when Cesar set foot in Britain, 
our ancestors were culturally not very different from the Australian 
Aborigines of to-day. We should remember, too, that thereafter 
the Britons had the advantage of frequent and close contact with the 
peoples of Europe and that the fructifying influence of such contacts 
was the chief factor responsible for raising them from the level of a 
horde of barbarians, not the innate virtues which some of us like to 
think were the primary factor. The Australian Aborigine has been 
almost completely isolated upon his continent for countless genera- 
tions without benefit of any such contacts—the homogeneity of 
Australian culture bears witness to that fact. No benevolent Cesar 
has ever visited their shores, yet they have alone been able to build up 
a culture which is the perfect adaptation to the conditions in which it 
has to operate. It is not without its moral to reflect that Rome did 
better by its subject peoples than Britain and its colonies have ever 
done. Persons whose forefathers have known the experiences of 
benevolent and not so benevolent conquest should be among the first 
of all peoples to reoganize that a benevolent and sympathetic policy 
towards a subject people is the only policy that a humane and 
progressive nation can hold. Let us reflect that if the Romans and 
the Normans had treated the Britons as the Britons have in quite 
recent times treated some of their subject peoples, it is doubtful 
whether by this time there would have been any Britons left. 

It has sometimes been stated that the evidences of the Aborigine’s 
mental inferiority to the white are to be found in the structure, 
weight and conformation of his brain. Such statements have no 
foundation whatsoever. Upon this basis it would be possible to 
argue that Neanderthal and Piltdown men were mentally superior, 
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or potentially so, to modern man because their brains were appreciably 
larger and weighed more. The fact is that in the development of 
modern man there has been a gradual reduction in the size of the 
brain since palzolithic times, and further, that differences in brain 
size, weight, convolutional pattern, and form are factors which have 
no demonstrable relation to intelligence or to mental capacity. The 
so-called ‘‘ marks of inferiority ’’ of the Aboriginal brain are strangely 
enough encountered with a suspiciously high frequency in the brains 
of men of outstandingly high intellectual achievements.* As 
Levin has recently shown, “‘ most of the ‘ inferiority signs ’ have no 
justification to be regarded as such. Studies on the brains of the 
so-called inferior human races are as yet inconclusive. Examination 
of two or three brains of savage peoples, which have led the authors 
to draw conclusions which were either insufficiently grounded or 
erroneous, are not infrequent... 


“The ‘marks of inferiority’ in the brains of outstanding 
personalities are not accidental, but are due to the same phylo- 
and ontogenetic causes as they are in the brains of people of ordinary 
intellectuality. 

‘‘ The presence of features which undoubtedly refer to preceding 
stages of phylogenetic or ontogenetic development in no way 
characterizes the brain as a whole, and is frequently no more than 
an isolated condition.” 

It cannot be too frequently reiterated that the gross form, size 
or weight of the brain is not related to an individual’s mental abilities. 
It is rather the complexity of the cellular organization of his cerebral 
tissues, not the cortex alone, which is related to his mental abilities, 
and this, I repeat, has nothing whatsoever to do with the gross 
characters of the brain, whether of size, weight or form. 

No one has yet been successful in demonstrating a deficiency 
in the cellular organization of the aboriginal brain, nor do I think it 
likely that anyone ever will. If such differences were to be found 
it would still not prove a biologically determined mental inferiority. 


8 G. Levin, “ Racial and ‘ Inferiority ’ Characters in the Human Brain,’’ American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology, Vol. XXII, 1937, pp. 345-80. 
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Only one thing remains certain, and that is that there exists 
no good reason to believe that the Aborigine is in any way mentally 
inferior to any other people ; on the contrary, there are many reasons 
which would lead to the belief, or at least the working hypothesis, 
that given an adequate chance he is capable of attaining to a place 
as an equal among the peoples of the earth. 

One last word. In the United States there exists a government 
department the purpose of which is to advise the central government 
and each of the States upon its domestic Indian affairs. The work 
of the American Bureau of Ethnology is known to all the world 
through its publications, and I need not enlarge upon it here. Would 
it not be possible to persuade the Governments of Australia to found 
and support an Australian Bureau of Ethnology, instead of leading 
the administration of its Aboriginal affairs in the ad hoc condition 
in which they at present are? 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 
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ROTUMAN LEGENDS 


By C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 
(Continued from Volume VIII, No. 2) 


IV. STORY OF THE TWO ALBINOS AND FIKIMARA‘E 


HE following story is said to be true. Though of little or no _ historical 
importance, it contains some interesting idioms and grammatical constructions. 


Pur Rua NE Levum ‘E ToGa 


1. Fa rua leum ‘e Toga—ma lelea‘ Rotuma ‘ea put rua. 2. Fa rua ‘i fa ne‘ne 
pau rua, ka pot pau ‘e haipeluag. 3. Ka ‘e av ‘e ‘on rerege iria nond ‘e Noa‘tau, ma 
‘oria vak ta favfdv ke ‘e fioag ta. 4. Ka nono ka iria ke ‘e fa‘u, ma iria nono ke ‘e 
Valse‘se‘ ta, ka ‘oria vak ta a‘mou favfav ‘e li‘ het e “Ailald ta. 

5. Fa rua ‘i a‘mou a‘a‘fai ‘e lelea‘ Rotuma fiaefaeag‘ak faat ‘e Malhaha, fa ne‘ne 
pau, ‘on asa Fikimarad’. 6. Fa ta, nond ka ia haipeluag, ma ia ma ‘on jao saghul ma 
rua laiala ko‘ak. 7. Fa ta, 1a pot pau ‘e hatpeluag hatkoag. 

8. Ma pui rua nono ‘e Valse‘se’ ta ‘e Motusa, ka iria ‘tinea se‘ ne Hanhap Mak 
ta ma utut e fa‘u noh raksa‘ pau ‘e réko puer ‘on fa ta ‘es ne‘ne‘ta, ma 1a a‘mou ea‘e‘am 
‘on famori la ao té la ‘ad. 9. N6nd ka la‘ ta ke leumea, mane la ré mua‘ak ‘e vek ‘on 
famori, ka hele‘ tape‘ma se ‘orts manmanu. 10. Ma ta put rua ‘t sat‘oag se famori 
ne tapen fa ta, ‘on la kok0‘akiag ne ‘on yao saghul ma rua. 11. Ma ta famort ‘ea se 
ivia, 12. “‘‘Ana nono ka ia haikoag ma, ma av het ta ‘e ‘on rerege ia la ko‘akiag ‘esea 
ma ‘e jao rua.” 

13. Ma ta pui rua ‘ea, “ Ka av hes ta ia la fue‘t e ‘on jao rua ?”’ 

14. Ma ta tris ‘ea, “ Kat a‘mou ra se he ta av. 15. Av ‘e ‘on rerege, fue’ ‘e ‘on 
kamataga ; ka av ‘e ‘on rerege, fue ‘euan; ka té a‘ ma‘e ‘on fakmiir he ta.” 

16. Ma ta fa rua ‘i ‘ea, nond ma iria la la‘ la manea‘ ma Fikimara‘, la iria la 
asia ne tapen hathaikoag ‘on fa ta. 

17. Ma nond, ma terdn het, ka iria leuof se Malhaha, ka Fikimara‘ noh ‘e Vai. 
18. Ma ta iria leuag se ri ‘on fa ta, ma ta iris hat‘ua‘akiag se‘, ka Fikimara‘ ‘ea se put 
rua ‘i, 1g. ‘‘ Ka tes mo ta ‘auar la‘la’ ‘e pa ‘ese ?” 

20. Mata fa rua‘i ‘ea, “ ‘Ana ‘amiar a‘fai, ka ‘ea ‘Ge pot pau ‘e haipeluag hatkoag ; 
21. ma ‘ae ke jigalelei, ma ‘de la réréag sin la ‘amiar kelea* e.”’ 

22. Ma Fikimarda‘ ‘ea, “ Ke ta‘a téet ne ‘auar pa ‘ese e ta‘ag, ma lelet ; 23. sem 
la ‘is ‘tom kavamo,* ma kota gou ré la ‘auar kelea e.”’ 

24. Ma iris ne ‘tom se ma kav ta, ka Fikimara‘ ‘ea ma se fa het ‘e ‘on kau nohoag 
ta, la la‘an la ha‘im he ta jao ne mar he saghul ma rua. 25. Ma fa he ta la‘ ma ha‘im 
jao ne mar he saghul ma rua, ma nadag se Fikimara‘’. 26. Ma ta Fikimarda‘ sat‘oag se 
pui rua ne sei ta la fii mumuag se ‘on mua la ta kokoag sin. 

27. Ma ta fa mafue ta ‘ea, “ Gou.” 

28. Ma Fikimarda‘ ‘ea, ‘‘ Fiiag ‘de se tae.” 

29. Mane pui mafue ta ne fiama se mua ‘on Fikimara‘, 30. ma fa ta ne ko ma, 
ma pui ta ha‘akiama, ma kat tau ra. 31. Ma ta‘mé ‘ie Fikimarda‘ ko, ka pui ta ha‘ak. 
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32. Ma pui ta ne ha‘ak ma ha‘ak ma ha‘ak ma, ma jao ne mar he saghul 6f, ka tor sto 
ke jao ne mar he rua ‘esea. 33. Ma Fikimard‘ ne ko‘akiag ‘eseaf ma jao he rua, 34. 
ma jao het la‘ ‘e rer, ka jao het la‘ ‘e lop. 35. Mane pui ta siag‘ak hofak so ma 1a, 
mane kat seminte tae ra ‘e pear ta, ka jao het ne la‘ ‘e lobo moaf so ma se ‘on hiin kia, 
ka jao ne mar het ne la‘ ‘e rere sar. 

36. Ma pui ta ‘ea, “‘ Noa‘ia, ko gagaj, ma ke té airet se té ne gou a‘fai. 37. ‘Ae 
ke majau pau ‘e hatkoag.” . 

38. Ma ta rua ne put ‘ea, “ ‘Ae kodkda se goua.” 

39. Ma Fikimara‘ ‘ea, “‘ Ho‘am jao ne mar ne gou kd‘akiofu.” 

40. Ma ta put mea‘mea‘ ta fakputum jao ne mar he sahgulu ma rua se fa ta, 41. 
ka ta fiiag se té het ne put mafue ta fafie. 42. Maré‘tama ke té‘eseat. 43. Fikimara‘ 
ne kooma, ma té put ta ha‘ak, ma kat tau ra. 44. Ma fa ta vetak ma vetak ma, ka kat 
tautau ra se put mea‘mea‘ ta. 45. Ma nono ma tor sio ke jao he rua ‘esea se Fikimara. 
46. Mane fa ta ne sapoama se jao ne mar he rua ne tore, 47. ka ut mafagea se hanhap 
‘atmat ‘on put ta, ka fue‘ta jao ne mar he rua. 48. Majao ne mar he rua ne leu tatauof 
ma ‘oria lamlama. 49. Ma pui ta ne ha‘akima ia se ‘on hanhap kok ta, 50. ka he rua 
ne jao tau lelet so ma se ‘on fatfata, ka jao het ‘e ‘on rerege sirten se taf ta. 

51. Ma put rua ‘t ‘ea se fa ta, “ ‘Ae noa‘ia, ko gagaj, ma ‘amiar ‘inea vah ‘e 
teranit e ‘t, ke ‘e Rotuam ‘atakoa he te‘ts ‘de ‘esea het ‘e haipeluag haikoag. 52. Ma ‘ie 
la fu‘uou, ko gagaj, ka ‘amiar tala la‘atomira.”’ 

53. Ma ta iris haindag se ma, ma pui rua ‘i tukua tria se Motusa, ka Fikimara‘ 
fu‘uen ‘e ‘on hanue ta. 

54. Pui rua ‘t leuof ma se Motusa, ma td iria ‘eag se gagaj ne Hanhap Mak ta ma 
famér ne Motusa ma lelea‘ ‘e ‘on rerege ‘e utut e fa‘u, 55. iria ads vahia fa ta, ka la noanoa 
pau ; 56. ka ta‘ma té ‘eseat, kepot ka le‘et la po la vahia la na ia la Fikimara‘ la al‘ak, 
57. ma iria la po se ma la ja‘ak fa ta. 

58. Ka fdat e Hanhap Mak ta, ‘on asa le Titupu, ta fa moumou pau. 59. Ka 
famori ‘itake rofia ‘e noh raksa‘a, 60. ma le Titupu ‘ea, “ Gou ‘atuet ! Gou la a‘mou la 
na gou la Fikimarda‘ la ko, 61. ka fita‘ ke la noh lelet ‘os haian ma la‘ rirt‘ ne maiir ‘e 
av ne tore.” 


62. Ma ta pui rua ‘1 ‘ea, 63. “ Ke ta‘a, ma la foroa ‘omus famori, la ‘oroa ‘os kau 
ta, la la‘as la ‘ts pelua Fikimarda‘ ma ‘on famori.” 

64. Ma ag ke la hatforagan se gagaj titi ‘e utut e fa‘u ma ‘oris famori. 65. Ma 
ta ‘or se‘ kau ta, ma ta ‘orts la‘oag se Malhaha. 

66. Ma iris ne leuof ma se Fikimara’ ma kau ‘orot tartar. 67. Mane kamat 
se ma haipeluag ta, 68. kale Titupu tapa‘ haisokogafua, ka la‘la‘ roaf ma ke se Fikimara‘ 
la tria la haipeluag haisokoag. 69. Ka tad pui rua ‘t mo‘ak sio iria, la tartaria jao 
saghul ma rua ‘on fa ta la ofien, la irta ja‘akia fa ta. 

70. Ma haipeluag ta réré‘ia, ka pui rua ‘t matmata‘ua ma ke jao saghul ma rua 
‘on Fikimara@. 71. Mairia ne ‘to‘ioaf ma, ka tor sio ke jao rua ‘esea, 72. ma Fikimara 
ne sap so ma se jao rua, 73. mane fue‘tof ma se le Titup ta, ma jaot sar, ka jaot tau so ma. 
74. Ma le Titupu sigean, 75. ka put rua ‘t hotoaf ma, ma kalua ke Fikimard‘, ma ré 
‘or haija‘akige ; 76. ma fa rua ‘t kal ma kal ma kal ma, ma Fikimara‘, fa ta parpar 
pau ; 77. ma ta ag ke la put rua ‘i ja'ak se‘ Fikimara‘, ma al sio. 

78. Ma kota famori ‘ineag ‘esea‘ia, Fikimara’ pui rua ja‘ak ma atia. 79. Ma 
kota pel ta a‘vah, ma famori, ‘orts tukuag se ‘oris hanua titi. 80. Ka Fikimarda‘ atia. 


NOTES 
21. See G. 1.35.7 (d 


7 (a). 
23. Cf. G. 1.17.6-7. ‘Iom kavamo is for ‘tom kavag mo: see G. 1.35.7 (b) and 8. 
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THE TWO ALBINOS FROM TONGA 


1. Two men came from Tonga—the Rotumans say they were albinos. 2. 
These two men were very strong men, and very skilful at fighting. 3. Sometimes 
they stayed at Noa‘tau, when their canoe would be anchored in the strait. 4. But 
if they happened to be at the other end of the island, they stayed at Valse‘se‘e, their 
canoe being usually anchored in the open sea at ‘Adldla. 

5. Now these two men were always hearing the Rotumans talking about a man 
at Malhaha—a very strong man—named Fikimard‘e. 6. This man,* when he 
fought, used to carry twelve spears for throwing. 7. Moreover, he was very skilful 
at spear-fighting. 

8. Now, the two albinos were staying at Valse‘se‘e, at Motusa, and they knew 
that Hapmaka and the western end of the island were in a very bad way, because the 
man [Ftkimard‘e] was exercising his power in a despotic manner, and used to send his 
men to look for food. 9. When the party [of marauders] arrived [at a place], they 
did just whatever they liked to the people’s gardens, and to their animals as well. 

10. So the two albinos asked the people about the man’s method of throwing 
his twelve spears. 11. The people replied, 12. ‘““ Whenever he does his spear- 
throwing, at one throw or another he throws two spears at once.” 

13. ‘“‘ At which throw,” asked the albinos, “ does he let the two spears fly 
together ? ” 

14. “ He has no fixed rule,”* they said. 15. ‘‘ Sometimes he lets them go at 
the beginning ; sometimes, in between ; on other occasions, at the very last.” 

16. The albinos* then said that by and by they would go and pay a friendly 
visit to Fikimard‘e, to see what his spear-throwing was like. 

17. So one day they came to Malhaha, Fikimard‘e being at Vai. 18. So they 
went to the man’s house, where greetings were exchanged, and at once Fikimara‘e 
said to the two albinos, 19. “‘ What, pray, have you come for?” 

20. The two men said, “‘ The fact is that we have heard it reported that you are 
very skilful at spear-throwing. 21. Would you be kind enough to do a little of it, 
so that we may see for ourselves.” 

22. To which Fikimard‘e replied, “ If that is what you desire, well and good. 
23. Just let us have some kava first, and then I will do it for you to see.” 

24. Assoon as they had drunk the kava, Fikimard‘e told a boy from his household 
to go and pull up twelve arrowroot stems and bring them [to him]. 25. So off went 
the boy and pulled up twelve arrowroot stems and brought them and gave them to 
Fikimard‘e. 26. Fikimard‘e then asked the two albinos who would stand in front 
of him first for him to throw at. 

27. Whereupon the older man said, “I [will].” 

28. ‘‘ Stand over there,” said Fikimara‘e. 

29. So the older albino stood in front of Fikimard‘e, 30. and the latter threw 
[the first stick], but the albino jumped out of the way and [the stick] did not hit 
{him}. 31. Fikimard‘e kept on throwing, but the albino jumped aside. 32. Again 
and again and again he jumped aside, until ten arrowroot-sticks were gone, and only 
two were left. 33. Fikimard‘e then threw the two of them together, 34. and one 
stick went high up, the other low down. 35. The albino threw himself down, but 
before he had reached the ground the lower one struck him in the lower part of the 
neck, while the higher one missed. 

36. “‘ Well done, sir,” said the albino; “ what I heard is quite true. 37. 
You are certainly a marvel at spear-throwing.” 

H 
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38. The other albino then said, “‘ Have a try at throwing spears at me.” 

39. And Fikimard‘e said, ‘“ Bring me the arrowroot-sticks that I threw before.” 

40. The younger albino thereupon gathered together the twelve arrowroot-sticks 
and brought them to the man, 41. and forthwith stood on the spot where the elder 
one had been standing. 42. And the same thing happened as before. 43. Every time 
Fikimard‘e threw a stick, the albino jumped aside and [the stick] did not hit. 44. 
Fikimarda‘e kept on and on, but did not succeed in hitting the younger albino. 45. 
Presently there were only two sticks left with Fikimard‘e. 46. But he took hold of 
the two that were left, 47. and looked sideways towards the right-hand side of the 
albino, and let fly the two sticks. 48. [This time] they both flew at the same height. 
49. The albino jumped to the left, 50. the second stick hit him right on the chest, 
while one stick shot past without hitting anything. 

51. The two albinos then said to the man, “ Well done, sir! To-day we have 
learnt that in the whole of Rotuma you are without a rival* in spear-fighting. 52. 
Well, good-bye, sir; we must go.” 

53. Thereupon they said farewell to one another, and the two albinos betook 
themselves back to Motusa, Fikimard‘e remaining in his own village. 


54. As soon as these two albinos reached Motusa, they told the people of 
Hapmaka, and the people of Motusa, and a number of other people at the western 
end of the island, 55. that they had tested the man, and that it would be impossible 
[to beat him]. 56. There was just one thing, however: if anyone could be found 
willing to let Fikimard‘e kill him, 57. then they (the two albinos) would be able to 
slay the man. 

58. Now, there was a man at Hapmaka, named Titupu, a very valiant man. 
59. And the people’s position appearing to be absolutely desperate, 60. Titupu said, 
“T’ll be the victim !* I will undertake to let Fikimard‘e spear me, 61. caring only 
that our wives and little ones who will live after us may live in peace.”’ 


62. To this the two albinos said, 63. ‘“‘ That being so, let your men be called 
together, that we may get an army ready to go and fight against Fikimard‘e and 
his men.” 

64. So word was immediately sent to each of the chiefs, and to their people, at 
the western end of the island ; 65. and their army was equipped, and off they went 
to Malhaha. 

66. When they arrived there, they found Fikimard‘e waiting with an army 
equipped in readiness. 67. As soon as the fighting started, 68. Titupu went on 
ahead, shouting out defiantly all the time, and made straight for Frkimard‘e, that 
the two of them might carry on a continuous fight. 69. Meanwhile the two albinos 
ambushed themselves, to wait until the whole of the man’s twelve spears were 
finished, so that they might [then] slay him. 


70. While the fight [between Titupu and Fikimard‘e] was in progress, the two 
albinos kept a close watch on Fitkimard‘e’s twelve spears. 71. They looked and 
looked, and presently only two were left, 72. whereupon Fikimard‘e took hold of 
them, 73. and let fly at Titupu, and one of them missed, but the other hit its mark. 
74. Just as Titupu fell, however, 75. the two albinos leapt forth [from their hiding- 
place], and gave chase to Fikimarda‘e, fighting all the time. 76. The two men kept 
on and on, chasing him incessantly, until at length Fikimard‘e was exhausted. 77. 
Thereupon the albinos struck Fikimard‘e down, and he died. 

78. This done, both sides knew that Fikimard‘e had been killed by the two 
albinos.* 79. Whereupon the battle was concluded, and the people returned to 
their respective villages. 80. Fikimard‘e, however, was dead. 
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NOTES 

6. Lit., the man. 

14. Lit., it is not fixed to any time. 

16. Lit., these two men. 

51. Lit., you are alone. 

60. Lit., I am a dead man (‘atwa). 

78. Lit., and then the people came-to-know (‘imea‘ta) together (-g ‘esea) 
Fikimarda‘e the two albinos had struck and was dead. Cf. G. III.31.1 (6), [V.1.5-6. 


V. HOW ITU‘ MUTU CAME TO BE DIVIDED FROM ITU‘ TI‘U 


The island of Rotuma is divided into seven districts (stu‘u), namely Noa‘tau, 
Oinafa, Malhaha, Itu‘ Ti‘u (lit., the big district), Jiu’ Mutu or Itu‘ Mut ta (lit., 
the cut-off district), Juju, and Pepjeit. Formerly, it appears, there were but six, 
Itu‘ Ti‘u comprising more than a third of the island at the western end. At the 
present time Itu‘ Mutu is recognized as a separate district, and is so placed as to cut 
Itu‘ Ti‘u in two. The traditional account of how this came about is given in the 
following story. 


‘On VAEAG NE ITU‘ MutT TA ‘E Itu‘ Ti‘ Ta 


1. Itu‘ Mut ta vaem ‘e Itu‘ Tt‘ ta. 

2. ‘E ‘on mumua, ‘e Rotuma, av sau het, ma av noh‘ak sau het. 3. Hanuet ke 
‘er av sau het, ma hanuet tala ‘en‘eris av la noh‘ak sau he ta. 4. Ma nénd, ma hele‘uen 
av sau ‘en Oinafa, ka agtauen se av noh‘ak sau ‘en Itu’ Ti‘ ta, 5. ma ta sau ta ho‘am ma 
noh‘ak ‘e ‘O‘oagruru ‘e Maftoa.* 6. Ma terdn het, ka la‘ot leum ‘e Oinafa la ds se 
‘oris sau ta. 7. Ka Far ‘e Mofmanu, ia ta ‘on‘on Itu‘ Ti‘ ta. 8. Ma ta leuag se 
‘O‘oagruru, la taria la‘ot ne leum ‘e Oinafa. 9. Ma la‘ ta ‘a se‘ ‘erts fonkav ta, ma 
tukueris se Oinafa, 10. ka ta Far leum la‘an se ‘on hanue ta ‘e Mofmanu, 11. ka ia 
la‘oag ‘eseam ma faat ‘e gagaj ne leum ‘e Oinafa, ‘on asa Manav. 12. Ka teran he 
ta uasuas, ka hanua réag pog‘ia. 13. Iria la‘ ma féefaeag ag‘akim ‘e lag sal ta, 14. 
ma iria ne ha‘uma kikia se jaliget e Pala, 15. ka Far ‘esa tala ‘ea se Manav, 16. “‘ Teran 
ta réag uasuas, ka hanua ma* réag pog‘ia, 17. ka Oinafa sousou pau: 18. ma ‘ae la 
fu‘ sio, la ‘itar la més, 19. ka ‘e mijarani ma kota ‘ae la‘.” 

20. Ma té Manav ‘ea, “‘ O, ‘de noa‘ia ‘e hanisi, ko gagaj, 21. ka gou la fe‘en‘akia 
ke gou se Oinafa, 22. ka kop ma noné ma gou fu‘ sio ka gou kat mahmahan.*”’ 

23. Ma ta Far kat ti ra. 24. Ka iria moliof ‘e jaliag ta se hanhapat ne agaf se 
‘Upu, 25. ka Far ‘esa la fiir se‘, ma ‘ea, ‘‘ Tes ta ‘de ‘ea, ko Manav?” 

26. Ma té Manav ‘ea, ‘‘ Gou ‘ea, ko gagaj, nond ma gou fu‘ sio, ka gou kat 
mahmahan.”’ 

27. Ma Far ne fiir se ma* se ‘oria fa‘u, ma ‘ea, 28. ‘‘ Ka la toh ‘e jaliag te‘ts, 
la‘an se uluag sol ta‘ag, la piien se hanhapat e tae, se ‘on agtau ta, la hofuen se sast, 
29. ma ‘ie kal mahmahan ra e?” 

30. Ma té Manav ‘ea, “ A‘! gou la mahmahan se ma ¢, 31. ka kop ma kat* 
mahmahan faidk: ‘eap hap mo ta kat vah a'lelet ra.” 

32. Ma ta iria ‘ut‘utum se ‘Upu, ma Far fiir se‘, ma ‘ea se Manav, 33. “ La 
toh ‘e té he te‘is, ma ‘ae la mahmahan se ma ‘e ta‘ag ; 34. ka kepot ka ‘de ke a‘hae ‘de 
kal mahmahana e, ma lelei, la‘au kikia se Oinafa.” 

35. Ma tad Manav ‘ea se Far, “ ‘Ae noa‘ia, ko gagaj, ma gou a‘hde, ‘on ‘t* mo te’, 
ma gou la faidk ‘e la mahmahana.” 
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36. Ma ta Manav ag ke la fu‘uen la més ma Fir ; 37. ma ta utut e fa'u mouen 
se Manav, ma té ré se itu‘ut ; 38. ma te‘is hele‘uen se ‘on ‘i‘i, nond ka le‘et la sap se 
ttu‘ ta, ma ia la he’ Manav. 


NOTES 


5. Maftoa is the principal village in what is now Jt‘ Mutu. For the construction 
in 2-5, see G. IV.24.4. 

16. Cf. G. IV.19.3. 

22. Cf. G. 1V.18.17. 

27. Cf. G. 1.34, par. 8 and par. 1 (c). 

31. Cf. G. IV.18.17. 


THE SEPARATION OF ITU‘ MUTU FROM ITU‘ TI‘U 


I. [This is the story of how] Itu‘ Mutu was divided from Itu‘ Ti‘u. 

2. Formerly, in Rotuma [each district would have its) turn at providing the 
king, and [its] turn at looking after the king. 3. If it was one district’s turn to 
provide the king, it would be another district’s turn to look after the king. 4. Time 
went on, and it came to Oinafa’s turn to provide the king, while it fell to the lot of 
Itu‘ Ti‘u to look after him, 5. and accordingly the king was brought [from Oinafa] 
and was given a home at ‘O‘oagruru at Maftoa. 6. One day a party came from 
Oinafa to visit their king. 7. Now at that time Fare, of Mofmanu, was the chief 
of Itu’ Ti‘u.* 8. So Fare went along to ‘O‘oagruru, to receive the party that was 
coming from Oinafa. 9. And when the visitors had eaten the food provided for 
them, they left [again] for Oimafa. 10. Meanwhile Fare set out to go [back] to his 
home at Mofmanu, 11. and he was walking along with one of the chiefs who had 
come from Oinafa, whose name was Manava. 12. Now it was a wet day, and night 
was coming on. 13. And as they walked on and on along the road, talking as they 
went, 14. presently they came to the watercourse at Pala, 15. whereupon Fdre 
suddenly said to Manava, 16. ‘‘ The day is rather wet, and night is coming on, 17. 
and Oinafa is a long way off. 18. Suppose you stay with me for the night, 19. and 
go on in the morning.” 

20. “O, thank you for your kind offer, sir,” replied Manava, 21. ‘‘ but I will 
get on as fast as I can to Oinafa, 22. for I might stay here without being warm.” 

23. But Fare did not say anything. 24. As soon as they had crossed over the 
watercourse to the ‘Upu side, however, 25. Fare turned round and said, ‘ What did 
you say, Manava?”’ 

26. Manava replied, ‘I said, sir, that I might perhaps stay here without being 
warm. 
27. Upon this Fare turned round and faced in the direction from which they 
had come,* and said, 28. ‘‘ Suppose the boundary were to run from this watercourse 
to yonder mountain, and go down the other side right opposite and come out at the 
sea, 29. wouldn’t you be warm with that 2” 

30. Manava replied, “‘ Well, I should be warm with that, 31. but perhaps not 
any too warm: the half mat is hardly sufficient.” 

32. So they went on towards ‘Upu, until presently Fare turned and said to 
Manava, 33. “ Suppose the boundary comes to here, you will surely be warm with 
that ; 34. but if you think you would not be warm even with that, well, all right, 
you may go on to Oinafa.” 

35. At this, Manava said to Fare, “‘ Thank you, sir; now I think I shall be 
plenty warm enough.* ” 
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36. And so Manava stayed for the night with Fare after all. 37. And thereafter 
the western end of the island became Manava’s and was recognized as a [separate] 
district. 38. And for this reason, right up to the present time, whenever a person 
becomes chief of that district,* he is called Manava. 


NoTES 


7. More literally, he it was that owned Jiu‘ Ti‘u. Cf. G. IV.23.11. 
27. Lit., turned round to their back. 
35. Colloquial English, representing colloquial Rotuman ; lit., I shall be tired 


of being warm. 
38. Lit., when a person shall take hold of the district. For “ when” cf. G. 


_ Laz.12 (ce). 


VI. A FRIENDLY TRANSFERENCE OF AUTHORITY 


In the main, this story, like several that precede it, is probably historical. A 
comparison with 7 in the narrative immediately preceding shows that it belongs 
to a slightly later date. 


Pure, ‘On LA‘oAG ‘E MOFMANU SE FAG‘UTA 


1. ‘E av het, ka pure ‘e Rotuam ‘i mou se faat ‘e Mofmanu, ‘on asa Far. 2. Ka 
fa gagajat ‘e Fag‘uta, ‘on asa Puroumanfiu. Ka fa gagaj te‘is ma ‘on mafua het. 
3. Ma ‘e pig het, ka mafua ‘on Puroumanyfiu he ta ré ‘on moset. 4. Mafua he te‘ més 
so ma, ka Fair tititiu ‘e ‘on karie ta, 5. ma karie ta leama, ma agtau so ma se mo ri 
‘on Puroumanfiu ‘e Fag‘uta, 6. ma karie ta hikema, ma foa‘ se hune‘el ta, 7. ka Far 
‘esala pit sio ma la‘la‘ roa ma se vao toat e mo ri ‘on Puroumanfiu, 8. ma sui se ma ‘on 
mal he ta, ma ‘or‘ak sio se toa ti‘ut ‘e vao toat e mo ri ‘on fa ta. 

9. Ma mijaran se ma, ma kau nohoag ‘on Puroumanfiu te‘ ‘a mah se ma, ma tris 
la‘ se ufa la vekoaris. 10. Ma iris vekvek ma hele“ se ma se av ne tauag ‘omoe, ma tris 
pi la ré‘ia ‘eris ‘omoe ta. 11. Ma iris ne ha‘uma se ‘oris kohea ta, mane fah se ma* 
‘eris koue ta, ka mafua he ta ‘ea se Puroumanfiu, 12. “‘ Gagaj, gou pa faeag‘ak‘sa se 
‘Gea ‘oto més moit.” 

13. Ma ta Puroumanfiu ‘ea, “ Lelet! fieag‘akia la gou a‘faia* e.”’ 

14. Ma ta mafua he ta ‘ea, 15. “ ‘Ana gou més so ma ‘e pig ta, ka Far titium ‘e 
‘on karie ta, mane agtau so ma se ‘os mo ri ta, 16. ma gou ‘io, ka isuma ke se hune‘el 
ta la foa‘, ma karie ta ne jijima ma foa‘ so ma se ‘os mo ri ta, 17. ka faat ‘esa la pi 
sto se hune‘el ta, ma gou ‘to so ma se Far ‘e Mofmanu. 18. Ma fa ta kat faeag ma‘ot 
ra; 19. la‘la‘ roa ma se toa hiiut ‘e ‘ou mo ri ta, ma sui se ma ‘on mal he ta, ma ‘or‘ak 
sio sin: 20. ‘ana toa hit ti‘ut e vao toa ta tae fa ta ‘or‘ak ‘on tit he ta sin.” 

21. Ma ta Purowmanfiu ‘ea, 22. “O! té vavare ta‘ag. ‘Ae a‘hie ‘is ‘el‘eleag 
la popo‘ia nohoag he ta‘a? 23. ‘Ae ‘inea ‘is kal laflafuag ra sin.” 

24. Ma mafua he ta ‘ea, “‘ A‘! gou foar‘ia ma se ‘éea, ko gagaj, tae té ne gou mos 
ma kele tae.” 

25. Ma noné ma pig hoi‘ak het, ka mafua he ta més so ma, ka Far ho‘am ‘on tiaf 
hap ta, ma hen‘ak sto se Puroumanfiu. 26. Mane mijardn se ma, ma iris ‘a mah se 
ma, ka la‘arisa se ufa la vekoaris, 27. ma iris ne vekvek ma ha‘uama av ne tauag ‘omoe, 
ka iris piterisa la ré‘ta ‘eris ‘omoe ta. 28. Ka fau ‘ith he ta ma‘at ‘e av he ta; 29. 
ma te‘ ne irisa, ‘eris utu gat se ke ‘iih ‘atakoa. 30. Ma iris ne ha‘uof ma se ‘oris kohea 
ta, ma tuk so ma ‘oris tole, ka fahua ‘eris ‘omoe ta ; 31. mane vah se ma, ka mafua he 
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ta ‘eagea se Purowmanfiu, 32. “‘ Gou a‘hde la faeag‘akia se ‘dea, ko gagaj, ‘oto més 
het gou ré hoi‘ak se‘ ‘e pog ta.” 

33- Ma ta fa ta ‘ea se mafua he ta, “ Se ‘ou fa‘ ré més a‘mamar! 34. Lelei, ‘ae 
fieag‘akia.” 

35. Ma mafua he ta ‘ea, ‘“‘‘E pog ta gou més so ma, ka Far ho‘ama ‘on tiaf hap ta, 
ma hen‘ak sio se ‘dea, ko gagaj.” 

36. Ka mafua he te‘ piae ma ‘ot ‘tih, ka te‘ faefaeag'akia ‘on més ta. 37. Ma ta 
Puroumanfiu ‘ea, “ O, té ta‘ag gou a‘hae la noanoa pau. 38. Ka lelei, ‘is la réag ta 
té la ‘on ater‘akiag ; 39. ka nono ka kal sok la fak se té ne ‘ie més ma kele, ma gou 
la rou pau ‘de, 40. ka gou la nin ‘oto le‘ tiiut la ré ‘oto mafua het, ka gou kal ‘es hotr‘ak 
va ‘e ‘Gea. 41. Lelei la ‘ae la mutua at ne ‘uhit ne ‘Ge ‘ot‘ot ‘o, 42. ma hoa‘kia, ma 
uag se ut kohea ta, ma fam sio sin, 43. ma ‘ioag ta po‘oa hap ma popou sio; 44. ka 
nono ka ‘ith ta la fup, ka ‘on té la ‘a he ta la lelet, ka ‘on rau kal hot ‘e lag po‘oa he ta, 
45. ma té ne ‘de mods ma kele la sok. 46. Ka non, ka ‘iih ta la fup se ma, ka ‘on rau 
la hot ‘e lag po‘oa he ta se sisi, ka ‘on té la ‘a he ta kal hiti‘, 47. ma té vavaret ta ‘ae 
mos ma kelkele.” 

48. Ma mafua he ta ne mut se ma at ne ‘tih ne ia ‘oi‘oi, ma hot‘ak se ma se ut 
kohea ta, 49. ma ré ma se téet ne Puroumanfiu ‘ea se ia. 50. Ma nond ma fau ‘th 
he ta a‘mamas, ma hele‘uag se ‘on av la hao he ta, 51. ma iris haoa ‘orts ‘tih ‘e ufa, 
ka at het ne hao ‘e ut kohea ta fupuen. 52. Ma hoa‘ ma hoa‘ ma hoa‘ ma, ma fau 
‘tih he ta ma‘at, 53. ka at he ta, ‘on rau kat hot ra ‘e lag po‘oa he ta se sis, 54. ka ‘ith 
ta, ‘on té la ‘a he ta no‘ se ma se rer ; 55. mane suel‘ak se ma po‘oa he ta, ka ‘on va‘a 
ne mardaf ma se sousou ta, 56. ka pear ta ne tutunaf ma, ma te‘ fupuma ‘e taf ta. 


57. Ma Puroumanjiu kelkel ma se ‘uhit ne ia ‘ea la hao la ‘on ater‘akiag ne més 
‘on mafua he ta, 58. ma ia a‘hde lelei la a‘sok la fak ma se té ne mafua he ta kel ‘e ‘on 
ré mos ta. 59. Ma ta Puroumanfiu ‘ea ma soa‘ se‘ ‘tih ta 60. ma na sio, 61. ka ta 
foroa Fag‘uat ‘atakoa he ta, la faoa ta koua la hoa‘kia se Far ‘e Mofmanu, la far‘ia 
pure. 62. Ma té famori ma‘opom, ma fao se‘ koue ta. 


63. Mane mijaran se ma, ka Puroumanfiu ‘ea se ‘on mafua he ta, 64. “ ‘Ae la 
, 
muou se Mofmanu, la forag se Far gou tala leuofua la far‘ia pure ‘e ia.” 


65. Ma ta mafua he ta ag ke la muen se Mofmanu. 66. Ma mafua he ta leuof se 
Mofmanu, ma ta forag se Far téet ne Puroumanfiu ma ‘on famori la leuag la ré‘ia. 
67. Ma Far ag ke la forag se ‘on famori la vekoa ta malmal, la taria sin Puroumanfiu 
ma ‘on famort. 68. Ka té par se‘ menat, ma nin se‘ mafua ‘on Purowmanfiu he ta, 
69. ka hen‘ak sto sin tiaf hap ne ‘on ton he ta, 70. ma ta pae‘ak sio ‘e lag malmal ta. 


71. Ma noné, ma fa ta ma ‘on famori ho‘am ‘oris koue ta, ma hele‘um se Mofmanu 
se tde ‘on la‘akiag,—72. mafua he ta paepiie ke ‘e lag ri hap ta, ka hen se ma tiaf hapat, 
ka nin mean ma vah‘ia. 73. Ma Puroumanfiu ma ‘on la‘ ta tuktuk ma ‘oris koue ta 
ma Of, 74. ma ta pae‘dk sto ke iris se malmal ta. 75. Mane Far hot se ma ‘e ‘on lag 
ri ta ma ‘on ‘ai peluag he ta, 76. ma kailoa‘ ma katloa‘ ma, 77. ma ne vah se ma, ma 
ta la‘la‘ roa ma se Puroumanfiu, ma hen‘ak sio ‘on tiaf hap ta sin, 78. ka ta pée sio, 
ma faefdeag, ma naag pure se Puroumanyfiu. 


79. Ma ta nénd, ma iris ‘iom se‘ kav ta, ma Puroumanfiu ma ‘on famori tukueris 
se Fag‘uta, ka Far fu‘uen ‘e Mofmanu. 


NoTES 


1x. Cf. G. 1.34, par. x (g) and par. 8. 
13. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (d). 
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THE TRANSFERENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT FROM 
MOFMANU TO FAG‘UTA 


1. At one time the government of Rotuma was in the hands of a man at 
Mofmanu, named Fare. 2. Now there was a chief at Fag‘uta named Puroumansiu. 
This chief had a mafua.* 3. One night Puroumanjiu’s mafua had a dream. 4. 
He dreamt that Fare was sailing about in his canoe, 5. and the canoe came right 
opposite Puroumanfiu’s house at Fag‘uta, 6. whereupon the canoe turned in and 
ran aground, 7. and lo and behold Fare stepped out and went straight to the clump 
of ironwood trees in front of Puroumanfiu’s house, 8. undid his ornamental waist- 
band, and tied it to a big ironwood tree among those that were growing in front of 
the man’s house. 

g. As soon as it was morning Puroumanjfiu’s household had breakfast, and at 
once went inland to attend to their gardens. 10. They remained working at their 
gardens until it was time to put the evening meal on to cook, and then they returned 
home to get the meal ready. 11. When they had reached their cook-house, and had 
set the oven going, the mafua immediately* said to Puroumanfiu, 12. “ Sir, I should 
like to tell you about a dream I have had.” 

13. ‘“‘ All right,” said Puroumanfiu, “ tell me all about it*.” 

14. The mafua replied, 15. “‘ I dreamt last night that Fare came sailing in his 
canoe, and came just opposite the front of our house, 16. and I looked and saw that 
it was making straight for the shore to be beached ; and presently it slid in and 
was beached right at the front of our house, 17. and lo and behold a man stepped 
out on to the beach, and I saw that it was Fare of Mofmanu. 18. The man didn’t 
say much, Ig. but just went straight to the ironwood tree in front of your house, 
and took off his ornamental waist-band, and tied it to the tree. 20. The biggest 
of the ironwood trees was the one to which he tied his waist-band.” 

21. Puroumanfiu replied, 22. “ O, there’s no significance in that. Do you think 
that we are likely to get that position? 23. Take my word for it that we shall 
never get anywhere near it.” 

24. “‘ Well, I was only telling you, sir, what I saw in my dream,” said the 
mafua. 

25. After a while, on another night, the mafua dreamt that Fare brought his 
pearl-shell, and hung it round Purowmanfiu’s neck. 26. In the morning, as soon 
as they had had breakfast, they went inland to attend to their gardens, 27. and there 
they worked until it was time to put the evening meal on to cook, when they returned 
home to get the meal ready. 28. Now [it happened that] the yam-crop was mature 
at the time, 29. so that what they all brought home to eat was yams—yams and 
nothing else. 30. As soon as they arrived at their cook-house, they put down their 
burdens, and set their supper on cooking, 31. immediately after which the mafua 
said to Puroumanfiu, 32. “‘ I want to tell you, sir, about the dream that I had again 
last night.” 

33. “‘ What a lot of dreams you have! ’* replied the man ; 34. “ but all right, 
tell [us] about it.” 

35. “‘ Last night,” said the mafua, ‘““I dreamt that Fare brought his pearl- 
shell, and hung it around your neck, sir.” 

36. The mafua sat, scraping yams, and telling his dream. 37. Presently 
Puroumanfiu said, ‘ Well, I think that it is an impossibility. 38. However, let us 
do something to prove it. 39. And if it doesn’t happen as you saw in your dream, 
I will dismiss you for ever [from my service], 40. and I will appoint someone else 
to be my mafua, and I will not have you any more. 41. Just cut off the end of that 
yam that you are scraping, 42. and take it, and dig up a piece of ground at the end 
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of the kitchen, and plant it there, 43. and find a half coconut-shell and cover it up 
{with that]. 44. And if, when the yam grows, its flesh is good, while its leaves do 
not protrude beyond the coconut-shell, 45. then what you saw in your dream will 
come true. 46. But if, when the yam grows, its leaves protrude beyond the coconut- 
shell, while the yam hasn’t much flesh, 47. then it is a mere nothing that you keep on 
seeing in your dreams.” 

48. So the mafua cut off the end of the yam that he was scraping, and took it 
out to the end of the cook-house, 49. and did just as Puroumanfiu had told him. 
50. And by and by, when the yam crop was all gathered in, and the time came for 
planting [again], 51. and they set about planting their yams in the inland [gardens], 
the piece of yam which had been planted near the end of the cook-house began to 
grow. 52. Time went on and on, till the [mew] yam crop was ready for gathering, 
53. and [it was found that] no leaves growing from the piece of yam were sticking 
out beyond the coconut-shell, 54. yet the flesh of the yam was showing above [the 
surface}. 55. And as soon as the coconut-shell was lifted off, its roots stretched out 
ever so far, 56. thrusting the earth aside, and growing out in the open. 

57. When Puroumanfiu saw the yam which he said was to be planted to show 
whether there was any truth in the mafua’s dream, 58. he thought it would be well 
to act in accordance with what the mafua had seen in his dream. 59. So at Purou- 
man fiu’s bidding the tubers of the yam plant were dug up 60. and put aside, 61. and 
the whole of Fag‘uta was summoned to come and prepare a feast of cold cooked food to 
take to Fare at Mofmanu, to ask for the governorship. 62. So the people gathered 
together and prepared the feast. 

63. First thing in the morning Purouwman/fiu said to his mafua, 64. “‘ You go on 
ahead to Mofmanu, to tell Fare that I am coming to ask him for the governorship.” 

65. Thereupon the mafua proceeded to go on ahead to Mofmanu. 66. When 
he arrived there he informed Fare of what Puroumanfiu and his people were coming 
to do. 67. Féare then told his people to erect a coconut-leaf shelter in which to 
receive Puroumanfiu and his people. 68. In the meantime some turmeric was 
mixed, and Puroumanfiu’s mafua was formally installed into [his new] office, 69. the 
pearl-shell belonging to Fdre’s envoy being hung round his neck, 70. after which 
he sat down under the shelter. 

71. Presently Puroumanfiu* and his people brought their cooked food, and 
arrived at Mofmanu, and saw how things were*: 72. the mafua was actually sitting 
under the shelter, wearing the pearl-shell round his neck, and was already smeared 
with turmeric. 73. Puroumanfiu and his party then set down their baskets of food 
one by one, and when they had finished 74. they seated themselves under the shelter. 
75. Thereupon Fare came out of his house, with his club, 76. which he was flourishing 
amid shouts as if challenging to a fight. 77. As soon as [this performance] was 
over, he went straight up to Puroumanjiu, hung his pearl-shell round his neck, 
78. sat down, began speaking, and handed over the governorship to Puroumanjfiu. 

79. By and by, when they had drunk the kava, Purouwmanfiu and his people 
returned to Fag‘uta, Fare remaining at Mofmanu. 


NOTES 


2. The mafua (from mafua, old) is the man appointed to act as the spokesman 
of a district chief (gagaj ‘es itu‘u), to announce the kava, and to act generally as 
master of ceremonies. 

11. Cf. G. 1.29.3 (c) and I.2r1.4. 

13. Lit., tell [it] that I [may] listen thereto. 

33. Cf. G. I.22.13 (0). 

71. Lit., the man. 

71 (end). Cf. G. IV.28.4 (c). 
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VII. THE MEN WHO PREFERRED DEATH TO DISHONESTY 


The following narrative is the revised form of a story which appeared in Rogrogo, 
a small Rotuman periodical formerly printed and published by Rev. H. H. C. Roget, 
in September 1914. It is reputed to be a true account of something which happened 
in pre-Christian times. 


Masta Ma ‘On Kau MANE‘AG TA 


1. ‘E avat ‘e ‘on mumua ta masmas ti‘ sok se ‘atmot te‘is, ma famér ma‘ot ‘te al ‘e 
‘orts pa ‘a te, 2. ne té la ‘& mea‘mea‘ pau ma kat tau ra se famort. 3. Ma famor‘e 
‘on rerege hana‘ ‘e te‘ ne terani ‘e réko ‘oris pa ‘a té; 4. ka ut ta kat pua ra ne tris po 
la noh lelei e, ‘e réko tt’ ne masmas ta. 


5. Ka ta fa ‘e Noa‘tau, ‘on asa Masia. 6. Fa te‘isi, ia puer se ta kau mane‘ag 
fa ‘e ‘on hanue ta. 7. Ma noné, ma ta foar se te‘ me fa ‘atakoa ‘t, la tris la manea‘ 
‘eris,* 8. la ré‘ia ‘oris tautogat ; 9. ma tris kat vahia ra la a‘sokoa ‘on faeag ta, pd ‘e 
ti‘ ne ‘oris pa ‘a té. 10. Iris ‘e ‘on rerege a‘hie ke la hana‘, 11. ka irts ‘e ‘on rerege 
parpar ‘oris foro, 12. ma ta‘ ‘on‘on tris Rat vahia e la manea‘. 


13. Ma kota fa gagaj te‘is tauna‘ia te‘ ne iris ne mou se ‘on kau mane‘ag ta, la ia 
la foar se irisa ‘on a‘hde. (14. ‘Ea ‘at, iris le‘ taraut.) 15. Ma nénd, ma iris ‘atakoa 
ma‘opoagea se tag, ma ta ia ‘ea se irisa, 16. “ Ka ta le‘ tor?” 

17. Ma iris ‘eag, “ ‘Igka‘! ‘amis ‘atakoa. Ta kat tor ra.” 

18. Iris fieag tapoa‘, ma kota ia kamat la rak‘akia ‘on a‘hde se irtsa. 19. Ia 
‘eag, ‘‘ Te‘ ne ‘aus ‘atakoa, ‘au la a‘faim se ‘oto faega. 20. ‘Aus ‘tnea Rotuam ‘t la 
hofak, ma réré teranit, ka la halea. 21. Ma gou pa ‘es, la te‘ ne ‘ts ‘atakoa, la ta se 
hana‘. 22. ‘Au figalelet, ko gagaj, ma ‘is la a‘hée se ‘os as titi, ma se as ne ‘os hanua.”’ 


23. Ma ‘e avat ne iris a‘fai e se ‘on faeag ta, iris ‘io ke se lopo, ma kat ‘to ra se maf 
‘on gagaj ta. 

24. Ma koté Masia fii se‘, ma ‘eag, “‘ Kepot ka le‘et pa a‘sokoa ‘oto faega, ma ta 
la taupir se goua.” 

25. ‘On faeag ta vah se ma, ma ta fa ruaghul ‘e kau mane‘ag ta fa se‘, ma ‘eag, 
26. “‘ ‘Amis kal hana‘ ra. ‘Amis la taupir ma ke se ‘deag la sok se ‘os la ala.” 

27. Ma kotaé Masia ‘ea se fa ruaghul ta,* 28. ‘‘ Gou la hoa‘ kal‘ak ‘is ‘e Rotuam ‘t, 
la te‘ ne fa ne pa taupir se ‘isa la kaum se ‘isa, 29. ka la iris ma ‘ts la alag ‘esea, ka se 


« 


hana‘. 

30. Ma ‘e vahiag ne ‘on faeag ta iris rue se‘ ma la‘aris. 31. Ma iris la‘ kal‘ak 
ma, ma te‘ ne fa ‘atakoa ne kel se ‘oris la‘la‘o ma ‘inea ‘on fiiaga, tris ke pa taupir sin, 
ma ta iris vala‘ se‘ ma taupirieris ‘e ‘oris fa‘u. 

32. Ma iris la‘ ma la‘ ma, ma nén6 ma iris hele‘ueris se ta hanua noh, ‘on asa 
Maisi, 33. ma kotd iris a‘u‘ua sio ‘e hanue ta. 34. Ma ta iris kel, ka ta le‘ kat puapua 
va‘etarvi: 35. lelea‘ ‘e ‘on rerege al, ka lelea‘ ‘e ‘on rerege la‘arisa la hana‘ ‘e hanua 
ti. 36. Ma kau la‘oag ‘on Masie ta, iris ‘e ‘on rerege pa ‘iom‘ia,* 37. ma ta irts ao 
tan, ma kota iris rae se ta vai toak ‘e fa‘ ne hanue ta. 38. Ma irts ‘tom se‘, ma tris 
kat po fiirmaria ra,—39. iris ‘atakoa vaivat pau ma kikia ‘oris foro ma ‘oris huga. 

40. Ka lag ta agtau lelei se hanue ta ‘e terdn ta. 41. Ma te‘ts, Masia ‘eag se 
‘on kau la‘oag ta, 42. ‘“ Lelei la ‘is la noh ma ‘e te‘ la hele‘ se ‘os la ala.” 


43. Ma ta iris ‘atakoa nohnohoaris ma ‘e hanue ta‘ag, ma takiak ma, ma al. 
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44. ‘Ana fiag riit ne iris noho e, ma ala e, tie noknok* ‘e uan salat e Maisi ka 
hele‘um se ‘on ‘t't. 
NOTES 
7. Cf. G. IV.24.7. 
27. Cf. G. 1.5.6 (a). 
36. Cf. G. L.15.10 and IV.14.6. 
44. From noku, to protrude. 


MASIA AND HIS COMPANIONS 


1. Once upon a time there was a great famine in this island, and great numbers 
died of hunger, 2. food being very scarce and insufficient for the people. 3. Some 
of the people used to steal every day because of their hunger, 4. and so great was 
the famine that there was no place where it was possible to live comfortably. 

5. Now there was a man at Noa‘tau, named Masia, 6. who was the leader of a 
band of comrades in his village. 7. And one day he suggested to all these men 
that they should have some recreation 8. in the form of an action song; 9. but, on 
account of the greatness of their hunger, they were unable, or unwilling,* to carry 
out what he said. 10. Some of them, in fact, were thinking of stealing, 11. while 
some were utterly weak in body, 12. and for these reasons they would not, or could 
not,* join in the diversion [that their leader had suggested]. 

13. So Masta* then gathered together all who belonged to his band of comrades, 
that he might tell them what he was thinking of doing. (14. It'is said that there 
were a hundred of them.) 15. And when they had all gathered round him, he said 
to them, 16. “Is there anyone still to come? ’’* 

17. “‘ No,” they replied, ‘‘ we are all here ; there is nobody else.” 

18. When they had said this, Masta began to tell them what he had in mind. 
1g. “‘ Listen to what I have to say,” he said, “all of you. 20. Rotuma, you know, 
is about to turn turtle, and by and by it will turn over on to its back [again]. 2r. 
And my desire is that not one of us should steal. 22. Let us think, gentlemen, of 
our personal honour, and of the honour of our land.” 

23. When they heard these words of his, they cast their eyes down, and did 
not look into the face of their leader.* 

24. Masia then stood up, and said, “ If anyone is willing to carry out what I 
have said, let him follow me.” 

25. No sooner had he said this than twenty of the band of comrades rose to their 
feet, saying, 26. ‘‘ We will not steal. We will follow you until we die.” 

27. On hearing this, Masia said to the twenty men, 28. “I will take you* 
round Rotuma, so that every man who wishes to follow us may join us, 29. and that 
they and we may die together rather than steal.” 

30. When he had finished speaking, they began to move off. 31. And, as they 
walked along, going round [the island}, all the men who saw them and understood 
the meaning of what they were doing,* arose (if they happened* to be willing to 
join them) and followed on behind them. 

32. So they went, on and on, until at last they came to a village named Mazsi, 
33. where they sat down to rest. 34. And when they looked, they perceived that 
there was no one in any of the houses: 35. some of the people had died, while others 
had gone to other places to steal [food]. 36. Then some of Masia’s companions, 
wanting a drink, 37. looked round for water, and presently they discovered a spring 
behind the village. 38. So they had a drink, but they didn’t feel much better, 
39. but were all exceedingly weak both in body and in mind. 
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40. Now the breeze was blowing right on to this village on that day, 41. and so 
Masia said to his companions, 42. “ Let us stay here until we die.” 

43. Accordingly they all remained in the village, just lying there until they 
succumbed. 

44. And the house-mound on which they remained and on which they died is 
still there, jutting on to the road at Maisi,* to the present day. 


NOTES 


g and 12. Vahia means either to be able or to be willing (or both). 

13. Lit., this chiefly man. 

16. Lit., does a person remain ? 

23. Lit., of the chief. 

28. Lit., us (inclusive). 

31. Lit., who saw (kel se) their going and knew its meaning. 

31 (in parenthesis). Cf. G. I.29.9 (e) (t). 

44. Some distance west of the village of Huo, on the north side of the road. 


VIII. THE TWO SISTERS WHO BECAME CONSTELLATIONS 


With this story we leave altogether the realm of history—even of legendary 
history—and enter into pure fancy, where the native imagination has run riot in 
seeking to explain the existence of various natural objects. We begin with two 
constellations which, according to this homely yet weird tale, were originally two 
sisters who fled from this earth to escape from cruel husbands, and are now ever 
looking down upon us from celestial heights. 


SIANPUAL‘ETAF MA SIANPUAL‘EKIA‘ 


1. ‘Inosot noh ‘e ta hanua ; 2. ma han ta ‘ef mafua ; 3. ma néné ma han ta ‘ea 
se ‘on vavan ta, ““ Ka nono ka gou la a‘sii, ma ‘otar le‘ he ta la he‘ se seta ?”’ 

4. Ma fa ta ‘ea, “ Néné ka ‘ae a‘sti, ma kota gou foar ‘on asa.” 

5. Nénd, ma ‘e ta asoah, ka han ta riv‘ia ma a'sti sio, ka le‘ hanit. 6. Ma fa 
ta hot se‘ se ‘oria mo ri ta, ka as ta soloana, ka gat ma ‘e ‘on tafa; 7. ma kota fa ta 
surum, ma ‘ea se ‘on haina, “ ‘Otar le‘ ta la he‘ ‘on asa Stanpual‘etaf.” 

8. Nodnd, ma han ta fupfup, ka ‘on o‘hon ta ‘ef mafua hot‘adk. 9. Ma ta ‘ea se 
‘on vavan ta, ‘‘ Ka ‘otar le‘ te‘ts la he‘ se seta?” 

10. Ma fa ta ‘ea, ““ Semitamo! nono ka ‘de a‘sii, ma koté gou na ‘on asa.” 

11. N6énd, ma ‘e asohat, ka han ta rii‘ia, ma a‘sii sio, ka le‘ hanitt. 12. Ma fa 
ta hot se‘ se ‘oria mo ri ta, ka as ta soloana, ka tor se ma ke kia‘ ta. 13. Ma fata surum, 
ma ‘ea se ‘on haina, “ ‘Otar le‘ ta la he‘ ‘on asa Sianpual‘ekta‘.”’ 

14. Ma han rua ‘i fupuag ‘esea, ma kat roa ra, ka atta ‘orta o‘hén ta, 15. ma ta 
tria ma ‘oria O‘fa ta fam se‘ se ‘oris mo ri ta, ma fup se‘ han hiiut. 16. Ma ndné, 
ma kat roa ra, ka atia ‘oria 6‘fa ta, 17. ma ta irta fam se for ne ‘oria &*hon ta, ma fup se* 
han hiiut. 

18. Ma nénd ma han hii rua hue, 19. ma asohat ka han rua futfuia hoas ne han 
hii rua, ma kok6 ‘oria téfui. 20. Ka isut sdkeama* se sousou ta, ma ri hafut ‘e ‘on 
rerege, ka fam sin Tinrau, fa ‘on saut, ‘e ‘on mumua. 21. Ma fa ‘atue te‘is, 1a leum 
se han rua, 22. ma ia ‘ea, “ Ka tes te‘is ‘auar réré‘ia ?” 

23. Ma han rua hat‘ioag se‘ ma kat t6 ra. 

24. Ma fa ta ‘ea hoi‘ak se han haisasig rua, ‘‘ Gou ‘ea, tes ta ‘auar réréta ?” 
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25. Ma han rua hai‘ioag se’, ma kat t6 ra. 

26. Ma kota Tinrau, fa al ta, ‘ea, “‘Auar la tartaria gou ‘e asoha.” 

27. Ma Tinrau la‘an, ka 6 fa al * on han rua ré se‘ ia hamua tegteg het, 28. ma 
leum se ‘on le‘ han rua, ma ‘ea, 29. “ ‘Auar noh‘e te‘is, ka ta kat leuleum ra se ‘aura >?” 

30. Ma han rua ‘ea, “‘ Fa a lelett leum ‘e asohat € asa, ma totd se ‘amira, ka ‘amiar 
kal* t0 ra. 31. Ma fa ta‘ ea, ‘amar la tartar se ta ‘e asohat e ka.” 

32. Ma kota ‘oria 6‘fa ‘atue ta ‘ea, “‘ Lelei: ‘auar la ososia ‘auar la iatiat, 33. 
ka gou la la‘, ma gou la ho‘im, ma ‘is la‘.* 

34. Ka fa lelei rua noh ‘e ta hanua: fdat ‘on asa Tuiraruep, ka faat ‘on asa 
Fasokon. 

35. Ma koté ‘ oria 6'fa al ta leuof se fa rua, ma ‘ea, “‘ Ka ‘auar raerae té se lopo ?’ 

36. Ma fa rua ‘ea, “ ‘Ae ‘inea, nono ka asoah lelei, ma ‘amiar la ‘io ma se téet 
mia‘mia‘ sio ‘e lopo.” 

37. Ma kota ‘fa ‘on han rua, fa al ta, ‘ea, “ ‘Auar ‘inea han lelei pau rua. 38. 
Ka ‘auar ‘oaf sin?” 

39. Ma fa rua ‘ea, ** “J.” 

40. Ma kota fa mafue ta ho‘ ma ‘ea se ‘on le‘ han rua, 41. “‘ Sagsag leuag la la‘as! 
ko ‘auar ‘inea fa leleit ne leum ma fiefieag ma ‘aura Tinrau, le‘ ‘on sau al ta, ka ia 
al ma fam ‘e 1s lepit ne sdkeage. 42. Ka ‘auar ‘inea, ko han rua, Tinrau la leuwma 
‘e asohat e ka, 43. ma ‘auar la fa ta la ‘a.’’* 

44. Ma fa ta hoa‘ ‘on le‘ han rua, ma ‘inos‘ak se fa rua. 45. Ma nén6 ma roa, 
ka fa rua kat ré a‘lelei‘ia* va han rua. 46. Ma koté han mafue ta ‘ea se ‘on sastag he 
ta, 47. ‘“‘ Ko han tet, ‘itar noh raksa‘ pau ‘e ‘on ‘i‘t ‘e réko ‘otar vavan rua tokaria ‘e 
hanis ‘e ‘itara.” 

48. Ma koté Sianpual‘ekia‘ ‘ea se ‘on sasig mafue ta, Sianpual‘etaf, 49. “‘ Gou 
a‘hde, ko han tei, lelet la ‘de la re puer a'‘lelei se ‘itara, ka ‘de mafua.” 

50. Ma kota han mafue ta ‘ea, “‘ Lelei! ‘itar la tupu‘etar.” 

51. Ma han mafue ta tupua‘ se maf rirt‘it e lagi, ka han mea‘mea‘ ta tupu‘en se 
sivet e lagi. 

52. Ta‘ma ‘ie’, muria‘, ma of se‘ea. 


NOTES 
20. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (0). 
30. Cf. G. IV.18.1. 
33. Cf. G. IV.13.1. 
43. Cf. G. IV.1.6 (6). 
45. Cf. G. III.31.1 (8). 


SIANPUAL‘ETAFA AND SIANPUAL‘EKIA‘A 


1. [Once upon a time] there lived in a certain place a married couple. 2. Now, 
the woman was pregnant ; 3. and, after a while, she said to her husband, ‘“‘ When 
our baby is born, after whom shall we name it?” 

4. ‘‘ When it is born, then I will tell [you] its name,” replied the man. 

5. By and by, late one afternoon, the woman’s birth-pains came on and she 
gave birth to a girl. 6. The man then went out to the front of their house, and 
[found that] the sun had set, though it was still light. 7. He then went in again, 
and said to his wife, ‘‘ The name of our child is to be Sianpual‘etafa.* ” 

8. As time went on, and the girl grew bigger, the mother became pregnant again. 
g. So she said to her husband, ‘‘ After whom shall we name the baby this time ? ” 


to. ‘ Wait a while,” said the man; “ after it is born I will give it a name.” 
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11. By and by, late one afternoon, the woman’s birth-pains came on [as before}, 
and [again] she gave birth to a girl. 12. And [again] the man went outside to the 
front of the house, to find that the sun had set, and all that was left [this time] was 
the red glow in the clouds. 13. So the man went inside, and said to his wife, “‘ Our 
child is to be called Sianpual‘ekia‘a*.” 


14. Before long, as these two girls grew up together, their mother died; 15. 
and, when they and their father had buried her in front of their house, a hana tree 
grew up [over her grave]. 16. Not long after that, the girls’ father died, 17. and 
they buried him beside their mother, and up grew a hana tree [over his grave also]. 


18. By and by, when the two hana trees were bearing fruit, 19. one afternoon 
the two girls were picking up the flowers [that had fallen] from the two trees, and 
were making necklaces [out of them]. 20. Now there was a point of land jutting out 
into the distance, and there was a tomb there in which Tinrau, the son of a king, was 
buried aforetime. 21. So this man, now an ‘atua,* approached the two girls 22. 
and said, ‘‘ What is this that you are doing?” 

23. The two girls looked up at each other, but did not speak. 

24. ‘‘I asked what you were doing,” repeated the man.* 

25. [Again] the sisters looked up at each other, but did not speak. 

26. Tinrau, the dead man, then said, ‘‘ You wait for me [to-morrow] afternoon.” 

27. As soon as* Tinrau had gone, the girls’ dead father turned himself into a 
decrepit old man, 28. and came to his two daughters, and said, 29. “‘ Has no one 
come to you while you have been sitting here?” 


30. “ A fine-looking man came yesterday afternoon,” they replied, “‘ and spoke 
to us several times, but we would not answer him. 31. He said, moreover, that we 
were to wait for him to-morrow afternoon.” 

32. ‘‘ Very well, then,” said their father’s ghost*, “‘ you get yourselves ready, 
33. and in the meantime I will go away ; and after a while I will come back, and 
then we'll go off together.” 

34. Now there were two handsome young men* living in a certain place, one 
named Tuirarupe, and one named Fdsokoni. 35. So the girls’ dead father went 
along to these two men, and said, ‘‘ Do you ever observe anything down below ? ” 

36. ‘‘ Sometimes, of a fine afternoon,” they replied, “we look and notice 
something showing red down there.” 

37. ‘‘ Let me tell you,” said the father of the two girls (the dead man), “ that 
they are two very fine girls. 38. Do you want them?” 

39. “ Yes,” replied the two men. 


40. Upon this, the old man returned to his daughters, and said, 41. ‘“‘ Hurry 
up, and let us be going! for [I want] you [to] know that the fine-looking man who 
came and spoke to you yesterday was Tinrau, the son of the dead king, and [that] 
he is dead and is buried on the sandy cape over yonder. 42. You [must] understand, 
[further] that Tinrvau will come to-morrow afternoon, 43. and [that] he will eat 
you both.” 


44. The [old] man then took his two daughters and married them to the two 
[young] men. 45. After a long while, however, the two men began to ill treat their 
wives.* 46. Upon this, the elder woman said to her sister, 47. “‘ You and I are in 
a bad way now, sister, because our husbands have given up loving us.” 


48. Sianpual‘ekia‘a then said to her older sister, Sitanpual‘etafa, 49. “I think, 
sister, that you had better decide what we ought to do, you being the elder.” 
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50. “ Very well,” replied the elder woman, “ then let us become constellations.” 

51. And [thereupon} the elder woman was transformed into the constellation 
known as The Little Eyes,* while the younger woman changed herself into the 
constellation known as The Fan.* 

52. And that is the end of the story.* 


NOTES 


7. Meaning, girl (sina) shining (pula) in (‘e), the light (¢afa). 

13. Meaning, girl shining in the sunset-glow (kia‘a). 

21. That is, a dead person still living in a ghostly (but not therefore immaterial) 
form. 

24. Lit., And the man said again to the two sisters, “I said, what are you 
doing?” For tes ta, cf. G. 1.28.23 (0). 

27. Cf. G. 1.21.4. 

32. Or, their ghost-father, the word ‘atwa (see above) being here used as an 
adjective, qualifying 6‘fa (father). 

34. Lit., two good men. 

45. Lit., did not treat (ré) the two women well (a‘lelet). 

51. That is, the Pleiades ; lit., the little eyes in the sky. Cf. G. 1.5, pars. 6 (a), 
6 (b), 7 (a) and footnote. 

51 (end). Perhaps a part of Orion; lit., the fan in the sky. 

52. More literally, and that is all, and it is ended and finished up. Cf. G. I.31, 
1.34.1 (0), I.15.11 (8). 


IX. THE ORIGIN OF TWO WELL-KNOWN ROTUMAN PLANTS 


The purpose of the following story—if I interpret it correctly—is to provide a 
fanciful account of the origin of the red-leaved draczena (77 ne Jala) and that of a kind 
of giant taro or edible arum known as the vara. Or possibly it is intended to explain 
only the existence of two long-standing clumps of these at a certain place in the 
Oinafa district. 


Jt NE Lata MA VARA 


1. ‘Ea ‘at, faat noh ‘e Sollaloga, ‘e Oinafa, ka 1a a‘mou pipi se ufaga la aoao 
‘en ‘sin ; 2. ma ‘e te‘ ne av ne ia la papi e, ta‘ma ‘on garuet la fafaf‘ia av ne maf ta, 
‘on la uasd‘egame, 3. la ia la taria te‘ ne vak ‘on haian hagota, la hil ‘en ia‘ ne ia pa 
‘A e,4. ma kota ia ho‘ se Sollaloga. 5. Fa te‘is, te‘ ma ‘on réré te‘is ‘e te‘ ne av ‘atakoa. 
6. Ka ‘ea, nono ka ha‘ ‘e av ne hagoat ti‘ ta, la vaka la ma‘oi, 7. ma ia ne ta'ma fav 
afafuofua se te ne vak ‘on lele‘a, la hilhilia te‘ ne ia‘ ne ia pa ‘ae. 

8. Ma nohogat ‘e rere ‘io ma raerde sio ré ‘on fa te'is, 9. ma iris kat ‘oaf va sin. 
10. Ma nénd, ma té a‘ het, ka hagoat ti‘ ne Oinaf ta la ré‘ia, 11. ka fa ta ‘esa la piium, 
12. ma non6d ma hagoat ta ne fo‘ama, ka fa ta ‘ut‘akiofua ‘on ré he ta,—13. faviag 
se vakat ma hil se‘, ma ta faviag se vakat e ‘on foro ma hilia ; 14. ka nohot e lagi ‘esa 
ta rae sio, 15. ma ta tris tuk sto kokonat, ma ta ir hot‘ak sio fa ta sin, 16. ma ta fiit 
se‘ fa ta se lagi, 17. ma na fa te‘is se ritt, ka fas‘ak sio se ia la se sdesdea nu‘suret ‘e 
‘on verege. 18. Ka ke nu‘suar te‘is ke ta‘mda se ‘on agagtau lelet he ta tée se ri ‘on fa 
ta ‘e Sollaloga, 19. ma tée ‘on‘on ‘ea e la ia se sdesdea. 

20. Ma noné, ma ‘e terdn het, ka fa ta a‘hae, sem la ia asasia sin ne tapen. 21. 
Ma ia leuag ma ‘io sin, ka nu‘suar ta se* a‘mou. 22. Ma fa ta kahaan, ka ‘at, 23. 
“ Ré ma ‘itake gou kal po‘ta ra la sée!”’ 
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24. Ma fa ta ne ‘ea tape‘ se ma, ka nonon so ma se se‘ he ta, mane piis‘ak so ma 
samiit se faksusua het, 25. ma kde he ta ne t6° pitot ma se lag ri ta. 26. Ma ia ne 
rokaf ma se ‘on vi ta arar se‘. 27. Ma téia ne hotoaf ma se sisi se ji ne lal hiiut fafa. 
28. Ma ia ‘io, ka ia kat kelkel jt tape‘ ra ‘e Oinafa. 29. Ma ta ta t6° se‘ ji ult, ma 
ko‘ak sio se ‘on ri ta, 30. ma ji iil ta ne leu roa so ma, ma fii ‘e ‘on mo ri ta. 31. Ma 
ta ne karoma la la‘an, se varat fifi. 32. Ma ia ‘io, kata kat kelkel ‘apea tapia‘ ra 
‘e Oinafa. 33. Ma té ta huhuma* var ta, ma ko‘ak sio se ‘on fa‘ ri ta, 34. ma var ta 
ne vilutl roa so ma se ‘on ut kohea ta. 35. Ma té rua ‘t kat rue‘ak‘ia ra,—vil so ma ma 
fupuerta ktkia. 


NOTES 


21. From se‘t, to tie with a half-hitch. And so in 24, where, however, the 
word is used as a noun. 


33. From huhu, -me, and the adverb ma. Cf. G. 1.35.7 (a). 


RED-LEAVED DRACZNA AND VARA 


I. It is said that there once lived a man at Mount Sollaloga, at Oinafa, who 
was in the habit of coming down to the coast to get fish to eat with his yams etc.* 
2. And every time he came down he would just watch for the time when the tide 
began to come in, 3. so that he might wait for the fisher-women’s canoes, with a 
view to picking out the fish that he fancied,* 4. before returning to Sollaloga. 5. 
Such was this man’s behaviour at all times. 6. And it is said that, when the time 
of the big fishing excursion arrived, so that there were many canoes about, 7. he 
would just go and anchor near each of the people’s canoes in turn, to choose all the 
fish that he took a fancy to. 


8. There was a community up above, however, that used to look down and 
observe what this man did, 9. and they did not approve of it. ro. And by and by, 
on one occasion, when the big fishing excursion at Oinafa was about to be held, 11. 
lo and behold, this man came down to the coast [again] ; 12. and when the fishing 
party came ashore, he at once proceeded with his usual behaviour,—13. anchoring 
alongside of one canoe and picking out [what he wanted], then anchoring alongside of 
the next one and doing the same, [andsoon]. 14. But the folk up in the sky observed 
it, 15. and so they lowered a platform and set the man on it, 16. and pulled him up 
to the sky. 17. They then placed him in a house, one of the doors of which they 
commanded him never to open. 18. Now, as it happened,* this door was exactly 
above the man’s home at Sollaloga, 19. and that was why he was told not to open it. 


20. One day, however, the man thought he would just go and have a look at it 
to see how it was. 21. So he went along and examined it, and found that it was 
[just] tied fast [with a cord]. 22. At this he burst out laughing, and said [to him- 
self], 23. ‘‘ As if I couldn’t open it*!” 


24. As he said this, the man took hold of the [cord] with which [the door] was 
tied, and gave it a sudden wrench, 25. and the door came crashing into the house. 
26. He then put his head out, and saw his own house directly below.* 27. He then 
went outside, to find a red dracena plant growing there. 28. And when he examined 
it, he noticed that he had never seen this kind of dracena at Oinafa. 29. So he 
broke off a branch of it, and threw it down to his house. 30. Down it went, straight 
to the front of his house, where it stood [erect]. 31. The man then turned to go 
away, and found a vara* plant growing. 32. And when he examined it, he noticed 
that he had never seen that kind of ‘apea* at Oinafa. 33. So he pulled up the 
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vara plant, and threw it down to his house. 34. Down and down it fell, straight to 


the end of his kitchen. 35. And there these two plants remained, growing where 
they landed.* 


NoTES 


1. To seek his ‘tint (animal food eaten with starchy vegetables). 

3. Lit., to choose his fish that he wished to eat thereof. 

18. Cf. G. 1.29.9 (e) (iii). 

23. Cf. G. IV.17.13 (d). 

26. Lit., and he just (ma) peeped (roka) out (-fu) to his house was-facing up. 
Cf. G. IV.22.1 (6). 

31 and 32. The vara is a sub-variety of ‘apea, a kind of giant taro. 

35. Lit., And these two things were not moved,—they just fell down and just 
grew. Cf. G. IV.14.12 (end), 1.34.8, IV.14.2 (c), I.29.11. 


(To be continued) 


C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


An expedition from the Frankfurt Museum, inspired by Professor Frobenius, 
will arrive in Australia in March of this year. The party will be led by Dr. Petri 
and will include Mr. Douglas Fox, Dr. Lommel and also two of the artists from the 
Museum staff. The intention is to make prehistoric-ethnographic investigations 
amongst the tribes of the Kimberley Division of north-west Australia. Special 
attention will be paid to the rock paintings and material culture of the northern 
Kimberley tribes. Before going to the field, Dr. Petri and Dr. Lommel intend to 
visit Sydney to confer with Professor Elkin. 

Miss Beatrice Blackwood left New Guinea at the end of December last to return 
to Oxford via the East. Miss Blackwood spent eighteen months in field work in 
New Guinea, the last three being in the lower Ramu district. 

Dr. D. L. Oliver of Harvard University, who proceeded to New Guinea a few 
months ago with the Crane Peabody Museum New Guinea Expedition, found that 
the Expedition’s plans for survey work were not suitable for concentrated sociological 
research. He therefore resigned from the expedition and went to Bougainville, 
in the Mandated Solomons, where he is now doing field work amongst the Siwai. 

Mr. A. Capell, who has been at the London School of Oriental Studies for a 
little over two years working on linguistics, will arrive in Sydney in April preparatory 
to proceeding to north-west Australia. Mr. Capell wfil carry out linguistic research 
amongst some of the tribes in the northern Kimberleys. 

During the past few months a Parliamentary (N.S.W.) Committee of Inquiry 
into Aboriginal Affairs in the State of New South Wales has sat from time to time. 
The evidence tendered and the result of cross-examinations up to date show that the 
conditions under which these Aborigines (mostly of mixed blood) exist are very 
unsatisfactory and that the administration of the Aborigines’ Protection Board, which 
consists of a number of ex officio members, leaves much to be desired. The Committee 
has been assisted in its inquiry by Mrs. T. Kelly, Honorary Curator of the Museum 
in the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney. 

It is expected that the Anthropology classes in the University of Sydney will 
this year be attended by sixteen administrative officers from the New Guinea, 
Administration and about the same number of missionaries. 





BOOK NOTICE 


Studies in Australian Linguistics (Oceania Monograph No. 3, about 173 pages, 
price 7/6), edited by Professor A. P. Elkin, is now published. Some of the 
articles have appeared in Oceania, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 and 2. The contents are: 


“The Nature of Australian Languages ”’ (A. P. Elkin), “ The Structure of Australian 
I 
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Languages ’’ (A. Capell), “‘ The Languages of the Kimberley Division, North-West 
Australia ” (A. Capell and A. P. Elkin), “‘ An Outline of Worora Grammar ” (J. R. B. 
Love), ‘“‘ The Pronoun in the Nyol-Nyol (Nyul-Nyul) and Related Dialects’’ (H. 
Nekes), ‘‘ Onomatopceia in Some Kimberley Tribes of North-Western Australia ” 
(E. Worms), “‘ Foreign Words in Some Kimberley Tribes in North-Western Australia ”’ 
(E. Worms), ‘‘ Notes on the Languages of East Kimberley” (Phyllis M. Kaberry). 
The first two, the longest, deal with Australian languages in general ; the third is a 
survey of the Kimberley languages so far as we know them, and the other articles 
are studies of special languages in this division. The Monograph consists, for the 
most part, of recent field work. 

It is hoped that a second Monograph on Australian languages will be published 
in the near future, containing further studies of particular languages. 





REVIEWS 


We, The Tikopia: A Sociological Study of Kinship in Primitive Polynesia. By 
Raymond Firth. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London 1936. Pp. xviii 
and 605. English price 30/-. 

Readers of Dr. Rivers’ History of Melanesian Society, published in 1914, will 
remember the interest which he took in the Tikopian material he had himself collected 
and also that which he had obtained indirectly through the Rev. W. J. Durrad. 
Appetites were whetted, but it was not until 1928 that an anthropologist had the 
opportunity to make a careful study of this interesting Polynesian community which 
geographically is part of Melanesia. Fortunately for all students, the anthropologist 
who was destined to study Tikopia was Dr. Raymond Firth, a true exponent of the 
functional approach in social anthropology. He could be relied upon to give a living 
picture of the society in all the richness of its manifold life, and to interpret its 
institutions as factors making for the integration of the culture as a whole. Part of 
the result of his research is this large book on Tikopian kinship, but much more is 
yet to come ; three other books on History and Traditions, Rank and Religion and 
the Work of the Gods, respectively, are promised. With these in our hands, we shall 
have one of the most detailed and “ living ”’ descriptions of a primitive community 
that has yet been issued. 

Dr. Firth landed on Tikopia with two special qualifications, namely a sound 
knowledge of Polynesian culture in general and a good grip of one Polynesian language, 
Maori. He soon passed from the latter to a practical knowledge of Tikopian, and was 
quickly at home in the life of his new fellow human beings. 

The book is a personal one ; in such a comparatively small community (of about 
1200), isolated by the ocean and Government regulations from the rest of the world, 
the ethnographer could get to know all or most of the population very well, especially 
as they were all bound in varying degrees of kinship to one another, and came together 
in different kinship groups from time to time for one purpose or another. As a 
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result, Dr. Firth illustrates all his descriptions of the ramifications of kinship and its 
functions from the statements of, or incidents in the life of, particular individuals 
whom he names. We are thus taken into the field worker’s note-book and in some 
measure can appreciate the actual life of the island as he does. Moreover, we can 
test his interpretations by the evidence which he has documented. 

It is just here that some readers may become weary, feeling that too much space 
is given in the book to all the details in the life of now this person, now that person. 
They would prefer a book half the size with a general description together with the 
interpretation and enunciation of principles. There is something in this point of 
view, for if we anthropologists get into the habit of writing books of 600 pages on but 
one aspect of a culture or even on the whole of it (and there have been several such 
books recently), we shall make it impossible for our fellow students to keep up with 
the literature. There is also a danger that in the multiplicity of detail of documenta- 
tion, we shall not see the wood for the trees. For after all, our purpose is not just to 
know how a particular primitive society functions, but on the basis of our knowledge 
of many societies, to understand society, that is, those general principles which 
operate in all human society, though they are expressed differently in different 
communities. In spite of this, however, Dr. Firth’s book is welcome as a great 
example of documentation ; we can gather from it what his field note-books are like, 
and learn of the thoroughness that should characterize all field workers. Moreover, 
Dr. Firth never loses grip of his material, but uses it from time to time for the purpose 
of examining various anthropological theories. 

In saying that the book was personal, however, I was not only referring to the 
introduction of individual Tikopians by name into the documentation. I meant 
that, thanks to the author, we get to know Tikopians—and what a kind courteous 
people they are! Dr. Firth will surely never forget their use of the word “ friend,” 
when addressing him, especially when correcting his ventures into certain conversa- 
tions. This same courtesy is also expressed in many of their kinship usages and 
social customs. It is easy to understand the author’s plea that the information which 
he gained from his Tikopian friends, when once they had learned to trust him, will 
not be used by any reader who may happen to visit the island, for the discomforture 
of any or all of its inhabitants. He has revealed to us secret and sacred beliefs, and 
also information with regard to their family and sex life which probably few whites 
would care to reveal to any but a wise physician, and he rightly asks that his trust 
be respected. 

It is impossible here to summarize the working of the kinship system as described 
by Dr. Firth or to discuss the various matters of theoretical interest referred to by 
him, but I personally found the book brimful of interest, and shot through with 
theoretical importance. 

In Tikopia the tie of common residence overpowers the bond of kinship unless 
this be very close. The “ spatial referent ’’ is very strong. This is seen, for example, 
in giving permanent names to house-sites, a custom which provided a “ valuable 


mechanism for the preservation of social continuity.” These house-names are 
I! 
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themselves “ tabloid-history,’’ each of them representing a social situation of an 
individual kind, requiring an intimate knowledge of the organization of the people 
for its comprehension. Moreover, the very structural features of the house reflect 
both rank and religious beliefs. The problem of land ownership is a very important 
one in Tikopia. Through the ownership of dwelling sites by family groups, kinship 
enters deeply into the village constitution. Further, all land is in principle at the 
disposal of the chief of the clan, who represents the latter in its approach to the gods. 
Dr. Firth gives (p. 406) an excellent summary of what land ownership is in this 
community, showing that such a concept can here only mean primary and more 
permanent rights of utilization as against secondary and less permanent rights, but 
he also shows that this cannot be regarded as communistic. Incidentally, he pleads 
that some similar definition of rights in land should be made in “ all native com- 
munities before European administration began to codify the native system and 
consent to alienation from the natives.” 

Dr. Firth gives a useful definition of kinship, which expresses the fact that 
basically marriage and the production of children are the two types of links in the 
kinship chain. His plan of approach to the study of kinship in Tikopia is five-fold : 
spatial, alimentary, material (implements, property, etc.), linguistic and biographical. 
These approaches, however, are not exclusive, and as the bulk of the book shows, 
research from any one of these angles will lead ultimately to “‘ the production of an 
institutional map covering the same set of facts in the native life,” for ‘‘ kinship is 
fundamentally a social mechanism for the handling of situations between persons 
and not simply a restatement of the facts of precreation.” 

The author makes many interesting comments on Tikopian manners and 
customs: thus, with regard to the theory of the sanctity of the married woman, 
he says that this “ is a convention which acts as a legal mechanism for the preserva- 
tion of social order.” Virginity in a woman is prized, but really only to afford pride 
to the husband or other man who takes it. Children are treated as free spirits, 
indeed, as adults ; but the adult pays implicit obedience to his father. This latter 
is a social injunction. The custom of a social weaning of a child from its earliest 
years, so that it may find parental comfort in classificatory parents, is very significant, 
and shows as Dr. Firth says, a “ realistic attitude towards kinship ’’ and an apprecia- 
tion of the bases of family sentiment which has not often been remarked among a 
primitive people. 

In discussing the application of terms by children to various individuals, the 
author says (p. 275) that in Tikopia there is no time-lag. All the adults in the 
household (and there are usually some beside the parents) are regarded as and called, 
parents, but with more appreciation of personalities and their status, there comes a 
narrowing down of the parental terms to certain persons, and an application of new 
terms to the others thus eliminated. Dr. Firth uses some interesting phrases, such 
as the adhering child, for a child taken into another family, though not fully adopted ; 
representative status, referring to certain relationships which are fundamental to 
the social structure, and to which the position of the individual persons is completely 
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subordinated; and the significant relationship “that is, the one primarily 
acted upon ’”’ and which “ tends to be that which involves the greatest incidence 
of reciprocal obligations and services.” 


Other interesting themes discussed are the various kinship avoidances or 
restraints, concerning which Dr. Firth rightly emphasizes the positive aspects ; 
the father’s sister’s sanctity and the sanction behind this; the different réles of 
this relation and the mother’s brother (there is respect for the former, but familiarity 
towards, and dependence on, the latter) ; bilateral grouping ; obscenity ; incest and 
its sociological basis ; initiation; marriage by capture ; and views on procreation. 
Some reference to his remarks on the last four must be made: As a result of a survey 
of Polynesia, he is prepared for the conclusion that “‘ the incest situation has little 
to do with the prevention of sex relations as such, but that its real correlation is to 
be found in the maintenance of institutional forms in the society as a whole, and of 
the specific interest of groups in particular.’’ With regard to initiation, the author 
draws attention to the reaction of the individual who is the centre of the ceremonies, 
as distinct from the function of the latter to social life. Incidentally, he shows that 
initiation is a maturity and not a puberty rite. The Tikopian view of procreation 
is a mixture of physiological paternity (only dimly understood) and the operation 
of the Female Deity who is responsible for the development of the child originated 
by the man. Finally, marriage by capture does take place, and not merely as a 
ritual form, but so too does bride-purchase, and moreover, the two customs may be 
combined, for the compensation is made for the capture. Dr. Firth concludes that 
“the material from Tikopia seems to show that what we have to consider is not so 
much a number of different forms of marriage as a number of elements, several of 
which may be present in the institution at once.” Indeed, what may seem to be 
essentially opposed elements may be linked together. 

This review must end with but a reference to the interesting sections on linguistic 
usages and the beautiful dirges in honour of deceased kin. The above, however, will 
show the interest which permeates the book, the care, thoroughness and compre- 
hensiveness of the research, and the important contribution made to social 
anthropology by Dr. Firth both in his field work and in his able presentation of its 
results. 

A. P. ELKIN 


Naven. By Gregory Bateson. Cambridge University Press, 1936. Pp. 286 and 
28 plates. English price 18/-. 

The purpose of this book is indicated in the sub-title : ‘ A Survey of the Problems 
suggested by a Composite Picture of the Cultures of a New Guinea Tribe drawn from 
Three Points of View.’’ The tribe is the Iatmul on the Sepik River, New Guinea, 
which Mr. Bateson studied on two expeditions. This book, however, is not an 
ordinary anthropological report of Iatmul culture, in which the functioning of 
kinship, local and other grouping, totemism, economic life, magic and religion is 
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described. It is in part a description of the Naven, or ceremonies performed to 
celebrate the achievements of the sister’s child, and in which a certain amount of 
transvesticism occurs. But it is much more: in the first place the author examines 
this form of institutionalized behaviour successively from three, or rather, from 
four points of view: the structural sociological, ethological and eidological ; that, 
is to say, as part of the general structure of the cultural whole, as a factor in influencing 
the integration of the society, as an expression of the ethos or system of emotional 
attitudes which are standardized in the community, and as an expression of the 
community’s eidos, that is, ‘‘ the standardization of the cognitive aspects of the 
personality of the individuals.”’ As a result, we are given a fairly complete picture 
of the culture, for the Naven does not possess a logical structure, sociological function 
etc. of its own, but finds its place in the social whole. 


In the second place, Mr. Bateson, in working out his approaches to the study of 
Iatmul society in general and of Naven in particular, comes to the real purpose of 
the book. It ishighly theoretical, probably annoying to some readers, but stimulating 
toothers. He does not accept dutifully or blindly the views of any school of thought, 
even though these be almost sanctified by haloes of reverence, but rather subjects 
them all to further analysis. In this process we see a praiseworthy attempt to 
clarify thought and method. Function, structure, culture, equilibrium and configura- 
tion are laid bare. To the possible consternation of some students, the analysis 
seems to the author to demand the use of new terms—though most students endeavour 
to supply anthropological literature with such instruments. Time will decide 
whether ethos, eidos and schismogenesis will prove of permanent value. In the 
meantime, they serve to guide us along the lines of the author’s approach, for he is at 
great pains to define carefully these and other terms employed. 


Mr. Bateson set himself the task of understanding not just the cultural structure 
and the actual functioning of a society’s institutions, but also the motive forces which 
have caused a particular culture to run along certain lines rather than others. This 
drove him to consider the needs and emotions of the individual and the way in which 
these are directed by the culture, for the integration of society is closely connected 
with the satisfaction of the needs of individuals. He sees that integration as a 
“dynamic equilibrium in which changes are continually taking place.” He then 
draws our attention to the need for studying these processes of change. This takes 
him to the confines of psychology. In particular he shows the social significance 
of what he terms schismogenesis, “‘ a process of differentiation in the norms of 
individual behaviour resulting from cumulative interaction between individuals.” 
It is one of the merits of Mr. Bateson’s book, that in it he recognizes the place of the 
individual in cultural equilibrium and change, and in spite of difficulties involved, 
endeavours to include this factor in his theoretical approach to the study of society. 
But whatever be the particular point of view adopted, ethological, eidological etc., 
Mr. Bateson emphasizes the fact that the material is the same and includes the whole 
ordered diversity of the community’s behaviour. 
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There is not space here to examine further the concepts used by Mr. Bateson, 
nor to do more than draw attention to some of the points made in his elucidation of 
Naven. His discussion of kinship (especially of identifications) is very interesting 
and shows features in the Iatmul system similar to those found in the Ungarinyin 
of north-west Australia, though in practice, marriages, which are seemingly 
irreconcilable with the kinship structure, occur amongst the Iatmul. But though 
the system is riddled with incompatibilities and fraud, the natives take a pride in its 
schematic quality, and most inappropriately look down upon their neighbours in 
thisregard. Finally, the author gives an interesting account of the difference between 
the ethos of the men and that of the women, and shows the part played by pride in 
the culture as a whole—in the ceremonial house, phallic symbols, head hunting and 
theories of the universe. 

Readers of the book, especially of the epilogue, will agree that Mr. Bateson has 
made a sincere attempt to construct a scientific framework for our knowledge of the 
“ diverse facts of human nature,” and for that reason it should be welcomed. 


A. P. ELKIN 


Religion and Social Organization in Central Polynesia. By R. W. Williamson, 
edited by R. Piddington. Cambridge University Press, 1937. Pp. 
Xxxii + 340. English price £1/5/-. 

Williamson will be remembered for his Social and Political Systems of Central 
Polynesia and The Religious and Cosmic Beliefs of Central Polynesia. His death 
occurred shortly before the latter work was published, but he left an enormous body 
of notes which his executors entrusted to Dr. Piddington. This volume, the first 
fruit of Dr. Piddington’s labours, is shortly to be followed by a second. 


Those who have dipped into Williamson’s earlier works—for it is doubtful 
whether anyone has had sufficient diligence to peruse the five massive volumes from 
cover to cover—will recall that he amassed a huge quantity of material from every 
possible source and then set it down in order. His industry and patience were 
notable, but as he seems to have lacked both discrimination and critical judgment, 
the result is not only infinitely dull but also, except with regard to his bibliography, 
practically useless. 

Earlier readers of Williamson may therefore be pardoned for approaching this 
present book with trepidation ; and as far as his hand is discernible their fears are 
well grounded. Dr. Piddington’s work, however, more than makes up for these 
shortcomings. 

The book is divided into two equal parts. The first, dealing with “ the great 
army of gods and spirits, beliefs and ideas relating to certain sacred places and objects, 
and other matters,” may be summarily dismissed as Williamson of the usual standard, 
except that the editor has now indicated the relative value of the various sources, 
The second part on the other hand, consisting of ‘‘ an analytical study of the existing 
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reality of Polynesian religion in its cultural context,” is an excellent piece of work 
entirely from the pen of Dr. Piddington. 

Dealing first with the Society Islands, Dr. Piddington indicates the part played 
by religion in all the major institutional activities. He then turns to the other 
islands and discusses some of the problems raised by the relationship of religion to 
political organization, economics and law. His conclusion is that ‘‘ Polynesian 
religion appears not simply as a quaint agglomeration of superstitions, nor as a 
collection of tedious texts and monotonous ritual, nor even as a mixture of immature 
philosophy and poetic phantasy. On the contrary, a study of its dynamic functions 
leads us to regard it as an active cultural force of profound significance, binding 
together social groups, co-ordinating their activities, and providing a spiritual 
background for every phase of social life” (p. 323). In other words, this is a study 
of religion in the light of the most modern anthropological thought. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is the discussion of a number of 
theoretical problems, such as the relation of religion to magic, the sanctity of secular 
rulers and why the forces of nature are so frequently personified. Dr. Piddington 
suggests that the term religion should be reserved for that aspect of culture concerned 
with the validation of the supernatural, whereas magic may be applied to the phases 
in social life in which the inadequacy of practical knowledge is made good by the 
employment of the supernatural. This distinction suits the Polynesian material 
very well, but it is doubtful whether it can be universally applied. The question of 
the sanctity of rulers is raised by the anomalous position of the tus Tonga. As 
Dr. Piddington rightly points out, to speak of this official as ‘‘ the sacred king ’’ tells 
us nothing—we need to know what obligations he had to the people. It is also 
explained that he was not, as has been stated, in any sense a priest. 

Dr. Piddington’s work is of value too because he has been careful to indicate all 
the numerous gaps in the information available. There is little likelihood at this 
late day that these will ever be filled in Polynesia, but pointers of this kind are a 
great help to field workers in other islands where the native religious system is still 
functioning. 


Altogether the second half of Religion and Social Organization in Central Polynesia 
is a valuable contribution to anthropology. 
H. Ian HoGsin 


Coming into Being among the Australian Aborigines. By M. F. Ashley-Montagu. 
Pp. xxxv-+-362. George Routledge & Sons Ltd., London 1937. English 
price 21/-. 

The sub-title states that this is “A Study of the Procreative Beliefs of the 
Native Tribes of Australia.’”” About 200 pages are devoted to a survey (with very 
large verbatim extracts from first-hand sources) and an examination of all the 
material bearing on the Australian Aboriginal beliefs regarding procreation. At 
first sight, the reader who has been in contact, direct or indirect, for many years 
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with the Aborigines, cannot but be amazed that so much space should be used in 
presenting this material and more space in arguing about it. Both workers in the 
field and in the study have long agreed that the Aborigines are ignorant of 
physiological paternity and deny that sexual intercourse is the cause of conception, 
even though in some cases the view may be held that intercourse prepares the way 
for the entry of the spirit-child or the exit of the baby. A few comparatively recent 
reports have suggested that in some tribes at least, the father is believed to play a 
more direct physiological part, but Dr. Ashley-Montagu himself has already dealt 
effectively with the principal one of these (that made by Dr. D. Thomson, vide 
American Anthropologist, 1937, pp. 175-83 ; cf. Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 1, pp. 124-5). 
In this book he examines this evidence again as well as that provided by Dr. Roheim 
and Professor Warner. In my own experience, assertions of the procreative effect 
of sexual intercourse have only been made by men who have been in long and close 
contact with whites. 

The point of Dr. Ashley-Montagu’s book, however, is not just to reaffirm the 
native nescience of physiological paternity, as the result of a re-examination of the 
old sources and a critical examination of the more recent evidence of which there is 
a considerable quantity ; he also maintains that the evidence shows that the 
Aborigines are and were ignorant of physiological maternity. This is a thesis which 
justifies the vast labour expended by the author, whether we finally agree with him 
ornot. Even those who know the Aborigines really well have probably not bothered 
to analyse or to ascertain the native conception of motherhood. In the light of 
Dr. Ashley-Montagu’s thesis, we are now challenged to do this. Possibly the 
difference between himself and some others will turn out to be one of definition only 
or mainly, but he will have done a good service if his argument causes clarity of 
thinking on this matter. 

Conception is caused by the entry into the womb of a pre-existent spirit-child 
(whether it is a case of reincarnation or not does not matter). It is obvious that 
neither the father nor the mother contribute to the generation of the child. But 
does the mother contribute anything to the flesh and blood of the child whose pre- 
existent self sought incarnation through her womb? The author’s conclusion 
is ‘‘no”’ ; that both motherhood and fatherhood are purely social matters in native 
thought, that the pre-existent child is already pre-formed in body as well as spirit 
before the believed entry into the womb occurred (at the time of the quickening), 
and that all that happens there is the unfolding of that body. In this process, the 
mother is merely the host. The body when formed is really the body of a dream-time 
ancestor reincarnated, or of a pre-existent person, now appearing as Man or woman 
for the first time. 

It is very difficult to ascertain from the Aborigines, or indeed, from most members 
of white society, what the spirit is like before incarnation or after the death of the 
body. It appears in dreams and visions, and presents an earthly appearance and 
yet is different. According to one of my informants, if the pre-existent child appears 
to its destined mother in the form of a boy, it will be born a girl, and vice versa, 
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which suggests that something other than an unfolding of the body occurs in the 
womb of the “host.” This may have some bearing on Spencer and Gillen’s state- 
ment that in the Arabana tribe an individual changes his sex at each reincarnation. 

After death, the kuruna or spirit may take up its residence temporarily in another 
person (relative or medicine man), and thereby give the latter assistance and strength, 
With regard to this belief, which is widespread in Central and South Australia, I 
never understood the spirit to be thought of as a small round red shapeless form, 
or a bound up body of the inapertwa type. Vague animistic conceptions are held of 
it. Further, I wonder whether Dr. Ashley-Montagu has interpreted correctly Spencer 
and Gillen’s statement, that “‘ the mberka (or body) is supposed to be formed later 
when the kuruna, having left the churinga (in the sacred spirit-home), enters a 
woman.”” It is in this process that the kuruna develops into a ratappa or baby. 
He regards this as meaning that “ the primitive or elementary anatomical structure 
of the kuruna is developed within the womb of its mother into a proper body.” 
If so, it is reasonable to infer that the relationship between the child and its mother 
is more than social ; it is also physiological. Even though the spirit possesses an 
elementary anatomical structure, yet it derived the material of its flesh and blood, 
its fully developed body, from its mother. But, in some vague way, there is more 
in the matter than that, for according to Spencer and Gillen the body is formed in 
the womb after the spirit’s entry, and as a result the kuruna becomes a ratappa. 
The idea is the same in the Yir-Yiront tribe of Cape York Peninsula, where (as the 
author notes) the father points out that the child belongs to the mother “‘ by blood.” 

Dr. Ashley-Montagu refers to the brief report of my inquiries in north-eastern 
South Australia, where I point out that a man shares the one flesh and blood with 
his brothers and sisters and all relations in the maternal line, because they have all 
ultimately been incarnated through the womb of one woman, a maternal grand- 
mother in the “‘ Nth”’ degree. In this, I did not mean that these individuals were 
merely descended from the same ancestral totem, but from a common human 
ancestress through the mothers and sisters of the group, and that the matrilineal 
social totem symbolized this social and physiological fact. 

The question is, can we regard as physiological a bond between mother and child 
which is not generative in nature, but is based only on the provision by the mother 
(as a “ host ’’) of that which enables a body to be formed in her womb for the pre- 
existent spirit or being? The author says “no.” I believe that in spite of incon- 
sistencies and difficulties in their thinking, the Aborigines regard this as a physiological 
(flesh and blood) bond, a bond which is reflected and made the centre of sentiments in 
matrilineal social totemism and in the descent of such social groups as sections and 
subsections. It isa bond not of physical generation, but of physiological contribution. 

I have drawn special attention to this, the main thesis of the book, for it is an 
important one, and should be borne in mind by field workers. Dr. Ashley-Montagu, 
in discussing the critical theories relating to Aboriginal procreative beliefs, hesitates 
to accept the theory that an original knowledge of the physiological facts has been 
suppressed or overlaid by a later animistic philosophy. He inclines to the view that 
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the nescience was piimitive and that conception was always thought of as being 
caused animistically. He then makes a very valuable contribution to our under- 
standing of the problem by his able criticism of the views of the late Professor Carveth 
Read. He proves, for his special knowledge as a physical anthropologist, that the 
relationship between intercourse and childbirth is nowhere in the world, neither now 
nor in the past, either immediate or unmistakable. This being so, it is easy to show 
that other “‘ facts ” could take their place. It is not a question of the knowledge of 
physiological causation of conception being suppressed by a particular philosophy— 
because the former was not known, but of interpretation being evolved to explain 
pregnancy and childbirth. This chapter (X) contains much valuable information. 
In the following chapter he maintains that the so-called phallic worship which has 
been reported from a few regions in Australia does not really exist and in any case 
does not show that the facts of physiological parenthood are known. The author 
then maintains rightly that subincision has no bearing on beliefs regarding pro- 
creation, and provides a very interesting theory of subincision as a means of getting 
rid of the “‘ bad humours ”’ (cf. his article on “‘ The Origin of Subincision in Australia ”’ 
in Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 193-207). 

In the final chapter Dr. Ashley-Montagu endeavours to show the way in which 
the Australian conceptional beliefs are maintained and confirmed. In the course of 
ages, Aboriginal views of life have been worked out and tested ; these are impressed 
on the individual, who in his turn proves their validity in his own experience. It is 
this chapter which Professor Malinowski, in his Preface to the book, suggests might 
be a bridge between Functionalism and the Intuitive School (of Boaz and Benedict), 
which he also refers to as the new behaviouristic or monadological school. Dr. 
Ashley-Montagu regards culture as the main determinant both of belief and mystical 
attitudes on the one hand, and of perception, experience and common sense on the 
other. Professor Malinowski would draw a distinction between the two, allowing 
the former (namely, the part of life most affected by emotion, desire and value) 
to be determined by the particular culture and its pattern, but regarding the latter 
(that is, the types of human behaviour, where correct knowledge is essential), as 
the expression of universal categories of human experience. This matter cannot 
be discussed further in a review, but we can admit the author’s claim that his study 
does increase our understanding of the concept of cultural relativity. 

I believe that both Dr. Ashley-Montagu and his readers would appreciate my 
pointing out a few errors that have crept into the text. P. 168: “not” has been 
omitted at the beginning of line 4. P. 136: ‘“‘ Rev. H. Ney” should be “ Rev. N., 
Hey.” P. 93: “ Rev.” should be omitted before R. H. Mathews. P. 187, line 9 
“ father’s sister ”’ should be substituted for ‘‘ mother.’’ The father’s sister takes the 
place of a father’s brother as a child’s wororu not because she is a tribal mother, which 
she would not be, but because of the social ‘‘ equivalence’ of brother and sister 
(based on incarnation through the one womb). P. 189: Basedow’s reference to the 
Larrikiya (a Port Darwin tribe) belongs geographically to Chapter IV, and the 
reference to the same tribe at the bottom of p. 206 belongs to the section on The 
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Northern Tribes at the bottom of p. 204. Lack of personal knowledge of Australia 
causes the author to estimate wrongly the relative distances between regions and 
tribes, and this has occasionally some bearing on his argument. Thus, on pp. 192-3, 
the suggestion that the Wurunjerri belief might be explained by the belief in a “‘ not 
far distant people, the Nimbalda,”’ is somewhat hazardous, for the distance from the 
Melbourne region to the northern Flinders Range is great and as far as we know 
there were quite important differences in social organization and ceremonial life 
between the two regions. Likewise, in the same reference, to say that it is impossible 
to tell amongst the Wurunjerri who the father of a child is because of pirraury 
marriage is of doubtful value ; the latter custom prevails in north-eastern South 
Australia, but there is no evidence for it in south-eastern Victoria, though possibly 
it was practised there. On p. 221, towards the bottom, the author states that I have 
shown that the south-eastern tribes are as ignorant of the facts of procreation as the 
Arunta are. My evidence is for the north-east of South Australia (the Dieri, Yantru- 
wanta and related tribes) and is not necessarily valid for the Wurunjerri. The 
confusion is probably caused by the title of A. W. Howitt’s book: The Native 
Tribes of South-East Australia, in which he gives accounts of tribes as widely separated 
as Maryborough in Queensland, Port Augusta in South Australia and Melbourne in 
Victoria. These errors, however, do not vitiate the author’s general argument. 


A. P. ELKIN 


Education in Pacific Countries. By F. M. Keesing. Kelly & Walsh Ltd., Shanghai. 
Pp. 226. American edition 1.50 dollars. 


This is an interpretation of a Seminar-Conference of Educationalists and Social 
Scientists which was conducted by the Universities of Hawaii and Yale at Honolulu 
in 1936. The subject was Native Education in Pacific Countries. A report of this 
Conference has already been published in Oceania (Vol. VII, No. 2, pp. 145-68, 
December 1936), and as the present book has been written along the same lines, 
there is no need to give a summary of it here. 


Dr. Keesing was a co-director of the Conference and at its close was asked by the 
University of Hawaii to write this report and interpretation. This he did not only 
on the basis of his own impressions, but with the help of full records both of the papers 
read and of the discussions held during the six weeks of the Seminar. The first draft 
of this interpretation was checked by a selected number of the Conference members. 
It can therefore be relied on to give an accurate summary of the work done. As 
mentioned in the earlier report in Oceania, the purpose of the Conference was not to 
pass formal motions, to reach unanimous conclusions, nor to frame recommendations. 
The Conference as a whole could not have passed criticism or given advice in any valid 
manner with regard to the particular situations in the different regions. It was 
rather to see what methods and objectives had been followed in the various countries 
and with what results, and to examine carefully what was sought in native education. 
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This means that administrations or officials who look to this book for details 
of a native educational policy and curricula for their region will be disappointed, but 
by studying it carefully and also the papers which are available in mimiograph form 
in the principal libraries, they will have a better understanding of what their task is. 
We must be prepared to learn from and to help, one another in this great venture 
of the mutual adjustment of peoples one to another. It should be unnecessary to 
say that the value and success of any native educational policy depends on the 
personality and special equipment, training and experience of those responsible for 
working it out, and putting it into practice. Incidentally, both processes must go 
on together. A complete policy cannot be framed in advance. 

The chapter headings of the book, which represent the problems studied at the 
Conference, give a fair idea of its scope and interest: The Pacific Scene, National 
Approaches to Education, Objectives, The Race Factor and Education, What of 
Indigenous Cultures ?, The Control of Education, Equipping the Masses, Meeting 
Community Needs, The Higher Learning, Education of Special Groups, Language 
and Literacy, The Teacher and His Methods. 

As one who was (and indeed still is) a member of that Conference and Fellowship, 
and who is aware of the conscientious work done and the fine spirit in which it was 
accomplished, I heartily recommend Dr. Keesing’s book as a faithful and inspiring 
record. It is probably one of the most important contributions yet made to the 
study of native education, and one of the most remarkable because of the co-operative 
effort of seventy persons of many nations and tongues, which gave it birth. 


A. P. ELKIN 


Over the Range. By Ion L. Idriess. Angus & Robertson Ltd., Sydney 1937. 
Pp. 316 and 28 plates. Price 6/-. 

In this book Mr. Idriess has narrated a journey made by him with a constable 
on patrol from Derby across the King Leopold Ranges into the southern hali of the 
Northern Kimberley. It is a very interesting account, especially to one who, like 
the reviewer, has spent some time in the region, and knows many of the individuals, 
black and white, who are mentioned. The difficulties of white settlement in this 
rugged region are well portrayed and insight is given regarding the conduct of an 
admirable police patrol. But from one aspect, the reader cannot fail to see the futility 
of such a patrol. The constable had to arrest the murderers and also bring in 
witnesses connected with two Aboriginal deaths. After much praiseworthy effort, 
he was successful. The party reached Derby, where the prisoners were tried and 
acquitted, ‘‘ much to their astonishment.” They and the witnesses eventually 
made their way back to their own country. But what a waste of effort! Surely 
it would be much more efficacious as well as less disturbing to the natives, if the 
patrol officer were equipped with magisterial power so as to try such a case in the 
tribal territory, and then only bring in to the gaol the convicted person. This is the 
method adopted in Papua and New Guinea. Of course, such patrol officers are 
especially trained for their duties amongst native peoples. 
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Mr. Idriess draws attention to the rapid spread of leprosy amongst the Aborigines 
of the north-west and incidentally refers to their view of disease. To them, he says, 
it “‘ is merely personal to the victim.” In other words they do not understand the 
spread of disease by infection or contagion. The tackling of the problem of leprosy 
and other diseases amongst the Aborigines is not just a matter of medical treatment. 
We must also understand their explanation of sickness and gradually lead them 
on to a knowledge of its real cause. 

Mr. Idriess makes many interesting references to Aboriginal customs and beliefs, 
some of which are quite informative. He recognizes the importance of the secret 
life in which their very selves are found, but in saying that because of it the whites 
will never lift the veil that shades their mentality from ours, he is too despondent. 
The secret life can be entered by those deemed worthy and who are equipped with 
knowledge, and because it is a secret cult life, it can be understood. In this way, 
too, the Aborigines will be understood. 

Interesting notes are given about message sticks, burial, invisible spearing and 
the taking of kidney fat. The reference to the tapping of kylies (boomerangs) by the 
Wonambun tribe seems to be erroneous unless these weapons have been recently 
imported there. The sacred stone referred to as cha-nake stone, is associated with the 
“snake ” or great rainbow serpent which plays an important part in the mythology 
of the area. Cha-nake is the native attempt to pronounce snake. The other term 
applied to it by the natives, wngoodja, means that it belongs to the dream time, 
which is present as well as past. The strange cave paintings of this area, some of 


which were seen by the author, have been studied and the Aborigines’ religious 
interpretation ascertained. (Vide Oceania, Vol. I, No. 3.) Mr. Idriess has written 
a very interesting travel book. 


A. P. ELkin 


Wide Horizons. By R.H.Croll. Angus & Robertson Ltd., Sydney 1937. Pp. 158 
and 26 plates. Price 9/6. 

This book consists of notes and reflections made by the author on four journeys 
into Central Australia and the more distant parts of South Australia. The notes 
deal with the geography, scenery, white settlement and Aborigines. From Coober 
Pedy to Hermannsburg, across to south-western Queensland and down to Maree— 
and everywhere Mr. Croll went he found beauty and interests, which he is able in his 
book to share with us. It is not a scientific treatise, nor does the author make any 
efforts to deal adequately with such important problems as the half-caste and the 
future of the Aborigine, but he is full of deep concern for both and has learnt to 
appreciate them for their very humanity, and to lament their lot. 

The illustrations are magnificent, and the author is to be congratulated on his 
photography, just as the publishers are to be commended on the whole appearance 
and make-up of the book. The cover, dust-cover and fascinating map all add interest 
to the book. 

A delightful travel book of trips into the Interior ! 
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